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Out of Season Remarks 


on the “Historical Jesus” 


of the Bultmann School 


Oscar Cullmann 


Ir Is IN ITSELF A WELCOME DEVELOPMENT that precisely the 
students of Bultmann! are re-opening the quest of the historical 
Jesus on the basis of form criticism. In the following remarks I 
want in no way to reject the task as they have formulated it, as 
though I considered it an impossible undertaking. Nor do I 
want to overlook the service which these theologians perform in 
searching for a new approach to this problem. I do want to 
examine whether it may not be the case that the result which they 
propose is endangered by principles evident in their work which 
are both foreign to form criticism and contrary to its original aim. 

Form criticism as such consciously put the quest of the his- 
torical Jesus in the background, and we will see that in the first 
instance this procedure was methodologically correct. However, the 
results of form critical analysis justify and indeed call for an 
attempt to cast the old problem into new light and to risk new 
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Sorbonne, Paris. In the school year 1958-1959, Dr. Cullman 
was Visiting Professor of New Testament at Union. Dr. J. 
Louis Martyn, the translator of this article, is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of New Testament at Union. 
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solutions. It has been correctly recognized that the gospels are 
by nature the church’s witness to its faith and not historical re. 
ports, and this fact makes extraordinarily difficult the task of 
using the gospels as sources for the historical Jesus. However, this 
relieves neither the historian nor the theologian’ of the obligation 
to undertake this difficult task.2 The nature of the sources does 
exclude the composition of a biography of Jesus, but it does not 
make impossible the determination of essential historical elements 
concerning his life and teaching.’ 

However, the question regarding the church’s witness to its 
faith should be placed first, before that of the historical Jesus, 
That is to say the content of the church’s witness should first be 
presented according to motifs in the course of its development, 
rather than being immediately explained on the basis of a precon- 
ceived portrait of what Jesus said and did (regardless of whether 
the church’s witness is seen as a break with this portrait or as its 
quintessence). If this rule is not observed, the return to the his- 
torical Jesus means not progress, but rather a step backwards to 
the situation before form criticism, even if one has learned from 
form criticism the basic questions to be asked. In that case the 
reticence which R. Bultmann has imposed upon himself with 
regard to the historical Jesus is decidedly preferable to the ad- 
vance made by his pupils. With the rise of form criticism we felt 
delivered from all arbitrary distinctions between “genuine” and 
“non-genuine” words of Jesus, that is distinctions made on the 
basis of preconceived dogmatic or philosophical positions. But if 
the rule formulated above is not observed, our deliverance is only 
an illusion. Albert Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus was 
written in vain if the “liberal” portrait of Jesus, which corre- 
sponds to the idealistic philosophy of the nineteenth century, dis- 
appeared only in order to make room for the existentialist por- 
trait which corresponds to the existentialist philosophy of the 
twentieth century. 


OBJECTIVITY AND THE “HistorIcAL Jesus” 
OF EXISTENTIALIST INTERPRETATION 


IN ORDER TO PREVENT MISUNDERSTANDING regarding the extent 
of my judgment on the latest contributions of the Bultmann stu- 
dents to the problem of the historical Jesus,* I should like to ac- 
cent the following point. Suppose I conclude that the danger of 
arbitrariness in distinguishing between churchly additions and 
genuine historical elements, indeed even the danger of being in- 


fluenced by philosophical presuppositions, is no less in the work — 
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of these men than in the portraits drawn by many scholars prior 
to form criticism. My coming to this conclusion would not mean 
I somehow claim for my own view a monopoly on objectivity. I 
am fully aware that all of us who are not fundamentalists—and in 
the case of my own generation, all of us who are the children of 
liberalism—find ourselves in great difficulty as soon as we re-open 
the question of the historical Jesus. For we accept in principle 
the possibility of the whole spectrum: historically reliable elements, 
units of tradition only lightly retouched by the church, and ones 
entirely composed by the church. I do think, however, that much 
would already be accomplished it, when one is determining the 
place of a given piece of tradition in this wide spectrum, one re- 
newed the effort at objectivity by relinquishing his own private 
way of formulating the questions. This would certainly be pre- 
ferable to rejecting this effort a prior: as prohibited and out of 
date on the basis of hermeneutical, existential considerations, and 
replacing it by the “self-understanding of existence” as the prin- 
ciple of exegesis. 1 know quite wel! that an exegesis completely 
free of presuppositions is impossible. I do consider it dangerous, 
however, when in connection with modern philosophy and the 
needs of the preacher, a virtue is made of this inevitable difficulty, 
and “self-understanding” is made the principle of interpretation. 
In this respect too I emphasize that I do not consider my own ex- 
egesis to be free from all presuppositions. However, a way of at 
least controlling arbitrariness seems to me to be available in the 
conscious effort to respect the foreign character> of what is af- 
firmed in a text, so that I certainly do not reduce that affirmation 
(as happens in our time) until it “speaks to me” regarding my 
“understanding of existence;” as if it were only in this way that 
I could grasp with certainty the witness of those who preserved 
the gospel tradition, as if it were only thus that I could find a firm 
basis for my understanding of that witness. On the basis of such 
a reduction the Bultmann students confidently distinguish be- 
tween material added by the church and an historical kernel. Such 
confidence really seems to me more dangerous than the caution 
which I require of myself in at least making the effort to approach 
the unattainable goal of objectivity. Before any final statement 
of faith, I try simply to listen to the strange affirmations of the text, 
to present them (for this is possible), and to reckon with the fol- 
lowing proposition: the strange affirmations in the text can “speak 
to me” and become an object of faith even if I allow them to 
stand as testimonies to an ontic happening and not as subsequent 
objectifications of an affirmation concerning existence.® It is pre- 
cisely when I do not seek the encounter by the reductionary 
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method mentioned above that the encounter can occur, not, to be 
sure, in the only manner recognized today, but rather in the 
sense of my entry into the line of that foreign ontic occurrence.’ 

Such an effort will certainly not exclude our finding churchly 
additions as distinguished from an historical kernel, but we will 
find fewer of these additions than would be the case were we to 
follow the procedure influenced by existentialism. The possibility 
of freely discussing this matter would be greatly helped if the 
representatives of the Bultmann school would not conclude from 
this fact that a willful hesitancy to allot material to churchly addi- 
tions rather than to the body of historically reliable data is in- 
spired by an “uncritical” conservatism or even by the desire to 
find favor with modern church authorities. I have at least made 
the attempt to avoid being influenced in my exegesis by theologi- 
cal or philosophical schools. The labels “critical” and “uncritical” 
are greatly misused today, especially by the youngest followers of 
Bultmann. Harnack himself warned against judging the critical 
or uncritical attitude of an exegete by tallying his score with re- 
gard to genuine and non-genuine verdicts. Should not scientific 
“criticism” be exercised on the wholesale allotment of texts to 
churchly additions, as long as such allotment is not really justi- 
fied by an objective necessity? 


Form CRITICISM AND EXISTENTIALIST INTERPRETATION 


IT WAS THE DESIRE to free exegesis from subjective arbitrari- 
ness in these decisions which caused many theologians of my gener- 
ation, including myself, to welcome enthusiastically the rise of 
form criticism. Now this same desire causes me, in the name of 
the original aim of form criticism, to issue a warning against the 
alliance of form criticsm with existentialist exegesis. For this alli- 
ance seems to me to endanger the advances made possible by form 
criticism, especially now when the quest of the historical Jesus is 
being re-opened. We shall see that the “historical” picture of Jesus 
which is coming to focus in the Bultmann school as a result of 
this alliance, owes more to existentialist exegesis than to its al- 
leged basis, form criticism. 

It is true that an interpretation of the gospels which has 
existential self-understanding as its goal can be combined with 
form criticism. R. Bultmann made this combination in his at- 
tempt to understand the witness which the church bore to its 
faith in its traditions. Hence his younger students have frequently 
made it a tacit prerequisite to being considered a form critic 
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to make this same combination. Consequently they think they can 
deny the designation Form Critic to older representatives of this 
discipline who adopted it along with R. Bultmann years ago but 
decidedly reject his turning to existentialist exegesis.® Actually 
form criticism and existentialism have no more to do with one 
another than that one of the most significant New Testament 
scholars of our century is on the one hand one of the main 
founders of form criticism, and has on the other hand constructed 
a hermeneutic of the whole New Testament, in connection with 
the modern existentialist philosophy of Heidegger, which can but 
need not be brought into harmony with form criticism.’ 


I should like to show that it is not form criticism but rather 
its fusion with existentialism which leads to a portrait of Jesus 
that would probably have to fall under the judgment of Albert 
Schweitzer, if his Quest of the Historical Jesus were extended 
“from Wrede to the Bultmann School.” ‘The most recent works pro- 
ceed by placing opposite one another 1) a portrait of Jesus as the 
primitive church saw him and 2) an historical kernel. But we must 
investigate the origin of that portrait and we must examine critic- 
ally the basis of the historical kernel in form criticism. The latest 
work of the Bultmann students (Conzelmann, Ebeling, Fuchs) 
which appeared in the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, fails 
essentially to consider the question of how one arrives at the 
historical Jesus. Here the quest of the historical Jesus becomes 
rather the quest for the connection between two distinct entities: 
1) the primitive church’s portrait of Christ as the Bultmann stu- 
dents reconstruct it, and 2) the historical kernel as they establish 
it. What is this connection? Since Bultmann himself does not 
actually take up the quest of the historical Jesus as such, he only 
hints at the following answer: the connection lies in Jesus’ calling 
his hearers to decision, for this call implies a christology. Bult- 
mann’s students, on the other hand, consciously take up “the 
quest,” and while they do this with close reference to their 
teacher, they desire to go beyond him by greater precision. For 
them the connection between the church’s portrait of Christ and 
the historical kernel lies in Jesus’ “faith” (Ebeling) or in his 
“conduct” (E. Fuchs). Thus according to them there is a bridge 
between the Jesus who calls to decision, who has faith, who con- 
ducts himself in a definite way, and the quite different Christ in 
whom the church believes. 


This may appear to be a satisfactory solution to the tension 
between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith; is it really 
the result of applying the discipline of form criticism? Does it 
not to a much greater degree result from the existentialist posture 
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which has basically affected the determination of both the com- 
munity’s portrait of Christ and the historical kernel? Has not 
this solution been outlined in advance, in a quite definite direc- 
tion? 

The fact that the picture of Jesus which has thus arisen an- 
swers so thoroughly to the principles of existentialist philosophy 
leads us to suspect this latter to be the case. I do not want to 
base my judgment merely on this general observation. Still, we 
are witnessing once again the rise of a portrait of Jesus which is 
influenced by the philosophy of the time. Many people may re- 
joice to see this concord between the exegetes and the philoso- 
phers. Indeed one may entertain the possibility that a philosophy 
has finally emerged whose principles are fully suited to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible.1% But should not the result of Albert 
Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus cause us to pause and 
reflect, when it is precisely in the age of existentialism and in the 
country which gave birth to existentialism that research with re- 
spect to the historical Jesus is carried on in a way that corresponds 
to the new philosophical postulates regarding the encounter of 
“true existence,” and what is more, when the historical Jesus is 
presented to us exclusively as the one whose person and work find 
their only meaning in this: that they call us to “decision” regard- 
ing our existence?! 


I know that there is a fundamental distinction between the 
manner in which the 19th century portraits of Jesus emerged and 
the manner in which the existentialist historical Jesus of the Bult- 
mann school is emerging. The former were unconsciously influenc- 
ed by the ideals of 19th century philosophy, while the latter reflects 
consciously and as a hermeneutic principle the “self-understanding” 
of faith. But this hermeneutical principle of encounter is cer- 
tainly an essential element in contemporary philosophy. Now it 
may be necessary for the theologian to enter into occasional con- 
versation with the philosophers of his time and to learn from them. 
But the possibility that the philosophers may influence the exegete 
has always represented a danger from the time of early gnosticism. 
Is our time a happy exception to this rule? Hardly! The manner 
in which the Bultmann school distinguishes between churchly 
additions and historical elements proves that the use of existen- 
tialist principles offers no protection against the danger of 
making these distinctions on the basis of presuppositions which 
are in fact foreign to the subject matter. 


We have seen that the latest contributions to our problem 
seek to present the primitive community’s traditional witness in 
terms of the motifs and content which characterized it in the 
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course of its development, then to establish from that basis an 
historically authentic kernel different from the church’s witness, 
and finally to show the link which connects the two in spite of 
their divergence. This procedure is thoroughly appropriate to the 
subject matter and corresponds to the requirements of form cri- 
ticism. If, in spite of this, we cannot escape the impression of a 
certain arbitrary fixing of the boundaries and the connection be- 
tween churchly additions and the historical kernel in the work 
of the Bultmann students, indeed an arbitrariness which exceeds 
the unavoidable, then this results not from their employment of 
form criticism but rather from their violation of it. Such a viola- 
tion of form criticism seems to me to be present both in their 
comprehension of the church’s witness and in their establishment 
of the authentic historical kernel. Therefore we want now to 
examine in order: 1. how the Bultmann school goes about pre- 
senting the church’s witness; 2. how it determines the historical 
kernel. 


THe CuHuRCH’s WITNESS TO THE CHRIST 


As FOR THE FIRST: ACCORDING TO ITS ORIGINAL INTENTION, form 
criticism is concerned with disclosing the formal laws and faith 
motifs which shaped the tradition. Therefore as a discipline, form 
criticism should put aside the question of what really happened 
in the life of Jesus and what he really taught. It should stop when 
it has reached the earliest form in which the primitive community 
handed down a narrative or a saying, and that means it should 
part with the convenient and naive method of designating as 
later churchly addition everything which does not fit into a pre- 
conceived ideal picture of the historical Jesus. The material with 
which form criticism works is precisely the Church’s construction 
as such, inasmuch as this encompasses the whole gospel tradition. 
If the gospels were really considered only from the viewpoint of tra- 
dition, a distinction between material added by the church and 
material not added by the church would have no meaning, since 
from this point of view the gospel tradition as a whole is naturally 
a “church construction.” The latter may consist of historical ele- 
ments equally as well as unhistorical. For in principle the histori- 
cal deeds and words of Jesus may have corresponded just as ade- 
quately to the tendencies of the tradition-making, believing church 
as did the church’s own remoulding and creation of new material. 
Therefore one endeavors to refrain not only from all positive 
declarations in favor of the historicity of an event or the genuine- 
ness of a saying, but also from negative verdicts to the opposite 
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effect. One identifies developments which took place in the for- 
mation of the tradition, but one refrains from going back be- 
hind the church’s tradition to the historical Jesus himself. 

It was a violation of the principle of neutrality when Bult- 
mann, in connection with W. Wrede’s theory about the “messianic 
secret,” declared as non-genuine all words of Jesus expressing in 
any way a “messianic self-consciousness” by the use of Jewish 
titles of honor like “Son of Man,” “Servant of God,” “Son of God” 
etc. Reference to Wrede’s Messianic Secret has since become dogma 
in the Bultmann school. 

Even before the quest of the historical Jesus began to be re- 
newed, the Bultmann students went further than their teacher 
in violating the original neutrality. Originally two possibilities 
were necessarily left open with regard to a given unit of tradition: 
the possibility that the tradition-making church had handed on 
without embroidery naked facts from the life and sayings of Jesus, 
because these facts themselves already mirrored a tendency of the 
primitive community; on the other hand the possibility that the 
church transformed the facts or even created “idealized” scenes 
or words. Today, however, form criticism is defined precisely as 
“thinking based on the disjuncture” between the historical Jesus 
and the community.!? This is not in accord with the original in- 
tention of form criticism.1% 

We shall see, to be sure, that even the Bultmann students 
reckon with an authentic historical kernel, and thus accept in 
practice the possibility of materials not refashioned by the tradi- 
tion. But according to them the historical kernel should be dis- 
closed only on the basis of a prior determination of elements with- 
in the tradition which contradict the content and development of 
the church’s witness. In order to discover such elements it would be 
necessary first to present objectively the content and development 
of this witness with regard both to its forms and to its faith motifs 
rather than taking an assumed kerygma preached by Jesus as a 
measure of the disjuncture. 

Here one sees the result of that mixing of form criticism with 
existentialist exegesis which we mentioned above. Those who pro- 
ceed in this way do not begin by simply presenting the faith-wit- 
ness of the tradition-making church. At the very outset they inter- 
pret that witness by the existentialist methods of interpretation, 
and that means that everything which does not address me in my 
self-understanding, which does not become kerygma, is evaluated 
as an “objectifying” expression in which certain tendencies of the 
primitive church are expressed, namely tendencies which by “ob- 
jectification” into an ontic occurrence or by periodization into a 
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Redemptive History (Heilsgeschichte) distort that essential kerygma 
which critically examines my existence. In this procedure, however, 
there is a tacit identification between that which is kerygma for 
the self-understanding and the kerygma proclaimed by the histori- 
cal Jesus. 

To be sure, one does not find in these contributions by the 
Bultmann students the statement: it is settled that that which ad- 
dresses me in the witness of the gospels as kerygma is the kerygma 
proclaimed by the historical Jesus. Actually, however, we have 
now shown that in the background behind their judgments regard- 
ing the church theology in the synoptics stands precisely this pre- 
supposition, which is therefore a presupposition regarding the 
historical Jesus. Thus, in their analysis of the eschatological tend- 
encies in the synoptics it is made a point of departure that the 
primitive church distorted Jesus’ quite simple “‘punctiliar” eschat- 
ology which envisaged the immediate nearness of the Kingdom of 
God and that Kingdom’s call to decision. In contending with the 
problem of the delay of the parousia the church is said to have 
distorted Jesus’ simple eschatology by constructing a redemptive 
history made up of a series of periods. In the works of the Bult- 
mann students this introduction of Jesus’ eschatology does not 
follow on the heels of an analysis of elements in the tradition 
which stand in tension with the witness of the church, elements 
which thus constitute a historical kernel. Rather, Jesus’ eschatology 
is introduced already at the beginning of the analysis, at the stage 
when one is establishing the church’s witness.‘ One may appeal 
to the inevitability of a circle. The fact remains, however, that 
the distinction between the church’s theologizing and Jesus’ mes- 
sage is here being made once again on the basis of a postulate re- 
garding Jesus’ kerygma. 

It has been shown that in Luke we find a redemptive history 
worked out in a fully developed form,!5 and this conclusion is in 
itself correct and valuable. It is, however, too quickly connected 
with the questionable assumption that Jesus’ call to decision is 
“punctiliar” and that this call cannot be reconciled with the idea 
of a redemptive history. Actually the growth of the gospel tra- 
dition which can be traced by form criticism allows us to speak 
only of a progressive development of redemptive history, con- 
nected, to be sure, with the church’s experiencing the passing of 
extended time. It does not allow us without further ado to ex- 
plain this redemptive history as a break away from Jesus’ eschat- 
ological thought. Behind this explanation stands that existentialist 
reduction of the synoptic eschatology which is based on a definite 
conception of the quintessence of Jesus’ kerygma. I do not here 
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discuss the question whether a series of events bound together in 
the manner of a redemptive history may be kerygma in the 
sense of our entry into the line of an ontic occurrence.!* I want 
rather to show how the above mentioned analyses of the church’s 
witness in the gospel tradition, instead of remaining within the 
framework of form criticism, are burdened from the start by a 
reduced and quite definite picture of Jesus. 

Now we grasp why it is that as soon as form criticism is 
linked with the existentialist reduction of the synoptic witness, 
it must be understood as “thinking based on the disjuncture.” 
Every so-called “objectifying” or “historicizing” statement in the 
synoptic tradition which is not kerygma in a definite sense must be 
regarded as a distortion, a “disjuncture.” 

Because of its being linked with this interpretation, the 
church’s witness in the synoptic tradition appears already in a 
quite definite perspective. If it is on this basis that the quest of 
the historical Jesus is being renewed in our time, then that has 
important consequences. Form criticism had put the quest aside. 
Representatives of the Bultmann school are no doubt right in 
saying it cannot be left at that indefinitely. But precisely when 
the quest is being renewed, we should hold fast to those valuable 
elements which grew out of the healthy reaction of form criti- 
cism against all arbitrariness in distinguishing between 
“churchly additions” and “historical parts.” And to follow 
this course would make it mandatory that the quest not be pre- 
maturely joined to the problem of discovering the kerygma, joined, 
that is, right at the outset of one’s investigation of this latter prob- 
lem. 

Furthermore, in the analysis of the gospel tradition, its 
laws and motifs, mere constructions should not play too great a 
role. Instead, one should reckon with definite motifs of later 
churchly development only in those places in the text where a 
comparison between the three synoptics or the presence of various 
layers of tradition really exhibits such motifs. Where such is not 
the case, one must at least exercise care. A certain reticence is called 
for when a given tendency which is believed to be seen in the 
development of the gospel tradition finds no confirmation by the 
direct testimony of the New Testament letters. I am thinking 
in this connection of the role which is said to have been played 
in the formation of the gospel tradition by the so-called “painful” 
problem of the delay of the parousia. The Bultmann school took 
over from the “thorough-going eschatology” of Albert Schweitzer 
and his followers the idea that this problem and the search for its 
solution dominated the entire thought of the primitive church.” 
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To be sure, we notice in the letters something of a positive experi- 
encing of an extension of the present period of time, but we 
do not find any real “problem” connected with it. Such a 
problem does not appear at all until the latest New Testament 
writing, II Peter (chapter 3), and perhaps in the appendix chap- 
ter of John’s Gospel (21:23). This observation does not exclude the 
presence of the problem in the tradition-making church, but it 
is a warning against introducing it as a motif of “churchly addi- 
tion” in passages where there is not the least necessity for it. 

In addition, in analyzing the synoptic deposit of the church's 
witness, its motifs and the laws according to which it developed, 
one should bear in mind above all, that besides remoulding and 
creating factors there were also purely conserving factors at work. 
Precisely if one takes form criticism seriously one should not 
silently pass over or dispatch with a few critical words'* Riesen- 
feld’s remarks concerning the parallels with the manner in which 
the words of a rabbi were handed down.!® 

In passing on the gospel tradition, the church or the Evange- 
lists were sometimes led by the tendencies of the community's 
theology to make selections from among the historical elements. 
Above all, one must realize that they made these selections so as 
to incorporate as many elements as possible which in themselves 
already corresponded to these tendencies without re-working or 
modification. 

This leads us directly to the second methodological question 
which we have raised. If we want to find the historical Jesus, 
next in importance to the analysis of the church’s witness is the 
determination of the certain historical kernel. 


Tue Historical KerNeL 


AS IT IS DISTINGUISHED FROM CHURCHLY ADDITIONS, how is this 
kernel established according to the procedure in the Bultmann 
school? We can reduce this procedure to two propositions: 1) 
Everything in the gospels which stands in tension with the tenden- 
cies of the tradition-making primitive church can be traced back 
to Jesus. This first proposition is entirely acceptable, if one can 
assume that the scholar’s delineation of these tendencies is not 
influenced by a picture of Jesus which the scholar has already in 
mind. Here we are indeed on solid ground, and yet an important 
restriction must be observed. It is an authentic historical kernel 
which we seek in a given unit of tradition. This kernel, however, 
cannot be subsequently used as a reliable criterion on the basis 
of which we may determine in other less certain pieces of tradi- 
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tion what is churchly addition and what is not. For the basis of 
those passages, fortuitously preserved for us, which stand in ten- 
sion with the church’s theology is much too narrow to allow this 
reliable kernel to serve as a criterion for its own further preci- 
sion or extension, or for the gaining of a total picture of the his- 
torical Jesus. If this restriction is not taken seriously, a picture 
with a foreshortened perspective must necessarily result. The 
work of the Bultmann students is unusually exposed to this danger 
because existentialist interpretation has a natural tendency to re- 
duction. 


More ponderous is the second proposition, which stands in the 
background rather than being expressly stated: Material in the 
gospels which corresponds to a tendency of the primitive church 
is usually to be regarded as churchly addition in the sense of the 
disjuncture (remoulded or newly created material); for disclosing 
the historical Jesus such material may according to the 
Bultmann school at most be used subsequently, on the ba- 
sis of a kerygmatic encounter accomplished by means of 
a reduction undertaken by existentialist interpretation. In 
this proposition, which is not justified by form criticism as 
such, there lies a further source of the one-sidedness with which 
churchly additions are distinguised from historical elements. On 
what basis do we know that a theological concern of the primi- 
tive church cannot have been in the same form a basic motif in 
the thought of Jesus? It is true that from among the passages 
which display a tendency of the church, one must choose those 
which contain an historical kernel without alteration; and regard- 
ing the remaining passages, one must make a judgment as to the 
extent of the alteration. Judgment in this matter is difficult and 
cannot be made with the same degree of certainty which is possible 
in connection with the first proposition stated above. However, 
this uncertainty may not be understood, as the Bultmann school 
often understands it, as an occasion for extending the existential- 
ist reduction to such great lengths that the whole of this very 
extensive material is either allowed no role in solving the problem 
of the historical Jesus, or is traced back to an already established 
kerygma. 

There is, to be sure, an element of truth in this second propo- 
sition if we tie it to the following criteria: Let us take the ex- 
ample of a story about Jesus which is differently reported, either 
in the same gospel or in the synoptic parallels, so that one report 
excludes the other while only one corresponds to an intrusive 
tendency of the primitive church. In such instances, the form of 
the story corresponding to the church’s tendency must be con- 
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sidered a non-historical element; and the same holds for sayings 
which are contradictory, if one of them corresponds to a tendency 
of the church. Also, wherever a report or a saying is found which 
both reflects a tendency of the church and is incompatible with 
the contemporary environment of the historical Jesus, one may 
conclude that he is dealing with a churchly addition (in the sense 
that it lacks historicity) or with an alteration. Finally, wherever a 
generally valid law of legendary development is visible in a 
tendency of the church, historicity is to be questioned—with cau- 
tion, of course. Otherwise, the rule should hold that so long as 
no such necessity is present, an effort should be made to let nar- 
ratives and sayings stand (in the form given) as reports and words 
of the historical Jesus, even when they correspond to tendencies 
of the early church. This procedure does not rest on “conserva- 
tism,” but on the justified scientific concern not to fall into 
boundless arbitrariness. In this regard the Bultmann students also 
seek a criterion. But the quest for existential self-understanding 
in which they believe to have found it, does not offer us a cri- 
terion. And the historical “remaining fragment,” established ac- 
cording to their first proposition stated above, is, as we have 
said, too narrow a basis to serve as a legitimate criterion, since 
it must in this case lead to a one-sided foreshortening. 

We could show by many examples how it is that tacitly to pro- 
ceed on the assumed probability that the tendency of the earliest 
church was different in principle from that of Jesus leads to arbi- 
trary judgments on the basis of which the portrait of Jesus is nar- 
rowed and simplified. I will mention only a few points. It is said 
for example, that the demand to “watch!” corresponds to a con- 
cern of the earliest church in connection with the problem of the 
delayed parousia. The church wanted, so this argument runs, to 
help its members in this connection by issuing the warning that 
the Kingdom of God had not yet arrived. Accordingly the words: 
“Watch, for you do not know... .,” which we find in many 
variant forms in the synoptics, are said to have been composed by 
the church and placed in Jesus’ mouth. Now that argument is 
correct to this extent, that it was also a tendency of the early 
church to exhort Christians to “watch!”, and we have direct evi- 
dence proving this. The only immediate conclusion from this is 
that the church was interested in handing down such sayings. But 
why should one draw the further conclusion that this demand was 
not a concern of Jesus himself? 

The extremely important question of Jesus’ “self-con- 
sciousness” basically determines our comprehension of his work 
and teaching. In the contributions of the Bultmann students this 
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important question is extensively answered on the basis of the 
sort of short cuts which simplify the picture of Jesus in a one- 
sided way corresponding to the existentialist tendency to reduc- 
tion. Where truly literary and form-critical reasons are given for 
denying to Jesus himself a particular saying regarding his atoning 
death, one may justly conclude that one is dealing with a churchly 
addition. On the other hand, the mere fact, in itself certainly cor- 
rect, that the earliest church was christologically interested in 
interpreting Jesus’ death as an atoning death, can in no way lead 
to the conclusion that Jesus could not have regarded himself as 
the Ebed Yahweh (Servant of the Lord). How does one know that 
the church’s tendency on this point introduced an idea foreign to 
Jesus himself? In the area of Christology many similar questions 
force themselves upon: us. I ask only this further one: even if 
the emphasis on the Messianic Secret is as important for Mark as 
Wrede showed it to be, to what extent have we the right to draw 
from this that well-known and far-reaching negative conclusion 
regarding Jesus’ messianic self-consciousness which has been ele- 
vated to a scientific dogma??° In answering. this question one must 
bear in mind something which can be deduced from many say- 
ings: when one keeps in mind the problem of the Zealots which 
was so important for Jesus, the Messianic Secret may be completely 
explained by the specially conditioned self-consciousness of Jesus 
which excluded his being misunderstood as the political mes- 
siah.?1 

In the last analysis what really lies behind the elimination 
of all christological connections between synoptic sayings of Jesus 
and Jewish messianic titles is often (though not always) the forced 
reduction to a kerygma which concerns “self-understanding.” That 
is why, in the view of the Bultmann school, it is only the authority 
(exousia) of the Jesus who calls one to decision which can stand 
as a christological point of departure. 


CoNcLUSION: THE BRIDGE FROM THE CHRIST OF FaITH TO 
Historical Jesus PREDETERMINED BY EXISTENTIALIST PHILOSOPHY 


SINCE THE BULTMANN STUDENTS’ DELINEATION of the witness 
borne by the tradition-making church as well as their fixing of 
the historical kernel is in the final analysis already governed by 
the existentialist posture, one can hardly be surprised that the 
way in which they bring these two entities together can only con- 
firm the existentially foreshortened picture of Jesus. They have 
outlined in advance the bridge which leads from the Jesus who 
calls to decision to the Christ who is the object of faith according 
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to the church’s kerygma (a kerygma which stands behind the ob- 
jectifying assertions of the church’s theology). 

Once more I emphasize that even if we leave aside the quest 
for the self-understanding of existence, the use of form criticism 
cannot offer a guarantee of absolute “objectivity” in our quest for 
the historical Jesus. However, we must proceed from it alone and 
not from the existentialist interpretation if we want at least to 
near the goal. Only in this way can we ourselves hope correctly 
to evaluate that role which expressly secondary additions of the 
church can play in limiting and extending the portrait of the his- 
torical Jesus (secondary additions which the Bultmann students 
also allow to play a supplementary role in the positive delineation 
of the historical Jesus). 

The Bultmann school consciously chooses to give up the at- 
tempt at objectivity in the usual sense of the term, that is it sur- 
renders for the sake of an existentialist interpretation the attempt 
to exclude one’s own attitude. However, to do this does not elimi- 
nate the severe difficulty in which the exegete stands who takes it as 
his task to distinguish the historical Jesus from the Christ of faith. 
On the contrary, to travel this road intensifies that difficulty and 
threatens to throw us back into those arbitrary distinctions from 
which form criticism should have delivered us. In stating this con- 
cluding judgment I do not want to undervalue the service of the 
Bultmann students in their attempt to find on the basis of form 
criticism a new solution to the quest of the historical Jesus. I do 
want, however, to indicate the danger which lies in combining 
form criticism with the existentialist method of exegesis. We are 
all indebted for at least some important contributions by au- 
thors who either belong to the Bultmann school or stand near 
it.22 In such cases, however, one finds only the application of form 
criticism and not its combination with existentialist exegesis. 


1 There is a small parallel between the situation of the American reader 
of this article and the position in which one finds himself when reading 
Irenaeus. Professor Cullmann here offers a critique of perspectives expressed 
in essays which are widely read in Europe, but unavailable in English and 
therefore beyond the reach of most American readers. Two factors lessen 
the problem somewhat. Unlike Irenaeus, Professor Cullmann belongs to the 
age of documentary footnotes which allow one's opponents to speak for 
themselves; some of the material to which he refers is either available or 
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summarized in English (see particularly notes 4, 10, 20 and 21). Add to this 
Gtinther Bornkamm’s Jesus of Nazareth (New York: Harper, 1960), and no 
reader is relieved of the responsibility to make his own decisions in connec- 
tion with the debate. (Tr.) 

la With all due regard for the distinction between “geschichtlich” and 
“historisch” carried through by M. Kahler in his famous lecture, “Der 
sogennante historische Jesus und der geschichtliche biblische Christus” (1892) 
(“The so-called historische Jesus and the geschichtliche, Biblical Christ”), 
it is not permissible for the theologian securely to entrench himself in the 
safe territory of the primitive church’s theology, unless he is willing to risk 
the danger of docetism. . .. It is, by the way, not the case that Kahler’s essay 
found appropriate regard only since its new printing in 1928, as H. W. 
Bartsch (Die christliche Botschaft und das Problem der Geschichte, 1958) sug- 
gests. Everyone who experienced the rise of form criticism knows that a 
theological kinship between the position of form criticism and Kahler’s dis- 
tinction was recognized from the beginning. 

2 M. Goguel, who was inclined generally to dismiss the efforts of form 
criticism, raised an objection which was directed also against my essay on 
form criticism written more than 35 years ago (Les récentes études sur la 
formation de la tradition évangélique, RHPR, 1925, pp. 459 ff., 564 ff.): the 
fact, he said, that the gospels do not have it as their intention “to pre- 
sent” history may not prevent the historian from searching for history in them. 
At that time I was myself among those who emphasized the complete im- 
possibility of recovering the historical Jesus. Today I would no longer write 
in this way, and together with K. L. Schmidt I have long tried to make use 
of form criticism not only negatively but also positively in order to render ac- 
cessible the historical Jesus. Yet precisely today I maintain with the same 
vigor shown in that article what even then was important to me in form 
criticism: the effort at least to restrain arbitrariness in distinguishing 
churchly additions from historical elements. 

% This is correctly emphasized by G. Bornkamm in the telling remarks 
in the introduction to his book on Jesus (1958). See also H. Conzelmann. 
“Zur Methode der Leben-Jesu-Forschung,” ZTK, 1959, p. 4. 

* The reference is particularly to the various essays of E. Fuchs, G. Ebe- 
ling, and H. Conzelmann. In this regard see the research report of J. M 
Robinson (A New Quest of the Historical Jesus, 1959), which in an attitude 
of complete agreement draws on writings of these men which were evoked 
primarily by Ernst Kasemann’s article (ZTK, 1954). Since then the special 
issue of the ZTK has appeared, “Beiheft 1: Die Frage nach dem historischen 
Jesus,” which contains contributions by H. Conzelmann, G. Ebeling and F. 
Fuchs. See also H. Conzelmann, “Dei formgeschichtliche Methode,” in Schweiz. 
Theol. Umschau, 1959, pp. 54 ff. 

When in the present essay I speak simply of the Bultmann school, that 
is naturally a generalization which cannot be avoided here. It is not the 
case that all of the characterizations in the following critical analysis apply 
to all representatives of this school. I emphasize this in order not to do an 
injustice to any of them. 
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5 This strangeness, for example the strangeness of the cross understood as 
atoning death in the sense c an ontic happening (not as a means for under- 
standing our existence), this strangeness is not considered by Bultmann. See 
his article, “Das Befremdliche des christlichen Glaubens” (ZTK, 1958, pp. 
185ff). Where, to be sure, he accents particularly the historicity of the cross 
as it becomes an entity which addresses me. 

6 See G. Ebeling’s observations on the “occurrence of the word” (Wortges- 
chehen). 

7 The way in which I understand this is to be more precisely detailed 
in my forthcoming book on eschatology and redemptive history. 

8 H. Conzelmann seems to insinuate this in his article, “Gegenwart und 
Zukunft in der synoptischen Tradition” (ZTK, 1957, p. 279), when he ra- 
marks with reference to my “redemptive history’ solution to the eschatologi- 
cal problem, “. . . this latter is particularly acceptable to the church au- 
thorities”! 

® I am thinking here not only of myself, but also of K. L. Schmidt whose 
service in the emergence of form criticism ought to be generally recognized. 

10 See particularly “The Problem of Hermeneutics,” pp. 234ff. in Bult- 
mann, Essays. (Tr.). 

10a See Bultmann’s initial essay in H. W. Bartsch, Kerygma and Myth, es- 
pecially the comment on p. 25, “some critics have objected that I am _bor- 
rowing Heidegger’s categories and forcing them upon the New Testament. 
I am afraid this only shows that they are blinding their eyes to the real prob- 
lem, which is that the philosophers are saying the same thing as the New 
Testament and saying it quite independently.” (Tr.). 

11 One could be tempted to see a parallel between the “faith” or “conduct” 
of Jesus, which is spoken of today, and the “inner life” of Jesus which Wil- 
helm Hermann saw as the link between the historical Jesus and the Christ 
of faith. 

12 See H. Conzelmann, “Gegenwart und Zukunft in der synoptischen Tra- 
dition” (note 8 above): “We who are assembled here have a certain handi- 
cap. We are accustomed to thinking on the basis of the disjuncture (Con- 
zelmann’s italics) between the historical Jesus and the church . . . But ob- 
vious as this starting point (my italics) may appear to us, we must realize 
that beyond a few Middle-Europeans it is apparent to only a small number. 
The majority of the British do not respond to form criticism .. .” 

18 On the other hand it was also not intended that one should employ 
form criticism in order to rescue the historicity of the whole tradition. 

14 This is not aiways so clearly evident as it is in E. Griasser’s Das Problem 
der Parusie—verzdgerung in den synoptischen Evangelien und in der Apos- 
telgeschichte (1957), which openly admits the procedure tacitly followed by 
almost all representatives of the Bultmann school. He speaks of a_neces- 
sary working hypothesis. But a working hypothesis would have to contain 
as few hypothetical elements as possible. Yet here it is settled in advance that 
Jesus’ eschatological proclamation is limited to the statement: the Kingdom 
of God stands immediately at hand. 

15 It is the lasting service of H. Conzelmann to have shown this (Die Mitte 
der Zeit, 1954). 
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16 In my forthcoming book, Eschatologie und Heilsgeschichte, 1 hope to 
discuss this in greater detail. 

17 See O. Cullmann, “Parusieverzégerung und Urchristentum. Der gegen- 
wartige Stand der Diskussion,” TLZ, 1958 pp. If. 

18 See J. M. Robinson, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus, p. 64, note 1. 

19 H. Riesenfeld, “The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings. A Study in 
the Limits of ‘Formgeschichte’” (opening paper at the Congress on “The 
Four Gospels” held in Oxford, 1957). 

20 See Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, vol. 1, pp. 26f. (Tr) 

21 See O. Cullmann, The State in the New Testament (1956), pp. 126; 
The Christology of the New Testament (1959), pp. 117ff. 

22 I have in mind G. Bornkamm’s in many respects excellent book on 
Jesus (1958), although I cannot agree, to be sure, with his statements on the 
self-consciousness of Jesus, which express the viewpoint of the whole 
Bultmann school. 
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Theologian in the Making 






June Bingham 


IN 1927 ReINHOLD NIEBUHR’s FIRST PUBLISHED BOOK, Does 


Civilization Need Religion?, appeared. He gave copies to the mem- 


bers 


of the Board of Bethel Church in Detroit. “My God,” one of 


them confessed to Niebuhr’s assistant minister, “I read the first 
page and didn’t understand a word.” 


Actually the book is not difficult, but the Board member was 


perhaps expressing a feeling which Niebuhr and others were 
beginning to share, that the intellectual interests of the young 


Mrs. 





Jonathan Bingham came to know Dr. Niebuhr through 
the political career of her husband who was formerly Deputy 
Director of the Point Four Program. Some people, she says, 
like to be written about; others do not. Reinhold Niebuhr is 
one of the latter. The author has informed us that short of 
authoricide, there were few steps Dr. Niebuhr did not take to 
discourage any biographical reference in Courage to Change: 
Introduction to the Life and Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
the working title of her book which Scribners is publishing in 
1961. “The ‘life’ part,” Dr. Niebuhr said, “could be covered 
in one page.” That June Bingham took advantage of his 
belief in human freedom in order to disagree is indicated by 
this article, which he has not read. “He has no idea,” Mrs. 
Bingham said, “of the degree of interest there is in him as a 
person as well as in his thought . . . and perhaps in view of 
his definition of ‘original sin’ as ‘pride, this is just as well.” 
All sources not footnoted in the text of this article came from 
personal interviews, letters, and other non-published materials 
for which the depository will be the Oral History Collection 
of Columbia University. This article has been reviewed for 
accuracy by Dean John Bennett, Bishop William Scarlett, 
and Will Herberg. 
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pastor had exploded beyond the confines—and demands—of a 
single parish. Bethel Church had been like a flower pot in which 
the bulb of his self and ideas could safely grow and sprout. But 
now he was branching out in too many directions for the pot to 
hold him much longer, and his roots had developed too great a 
thirst for the watering of new disciplines and new challenges. 


NIEBUHR GOoEs TO UNION 


At Sherwood Eddy’s instigation, Niebuhr had spoken before 
a Student Volunteer Convention in Detroit in 1923. In the audi- 
ence was Henry Sloane Coffin, later president of Union Seminary, 
who sent a note up to Niebuhr asking to see, him. They became 
acquainted, and in time Coffin offered Niebuhr a teaching post at 
Union. (Sherwood Eddy reports in his Eighty Adventurous Years 
that he was privileged for a short time to contribute money for 
Niebuhr’s salary until an opening in the regular faculty appeared.) 
When Niebuhr asked what on earth Coffin considered him 
equipped to teach, Coffin said simply, “you can’t teach anything 
but just what you think.” As a result Niebuhr has always taught 
just what he thought in the field of Applied Christianity. As he 
wrote in an unpublished version of Later Leaves (stolen by this 
writer from the wastebasket of Mrs. Nola Meade, Niebuhr’s secre- 
tary for twenty-five years until her retirement): 


I had come to the pastorate with simple Christian “liberal” moral- 
ism. I regarded love as the answer to every moral problem. It is, 
indeed, in the sense that we are so created that we cannot realize 
ourselves within ourselves but must go out from ourselves into the 
lives of others. But in the process of building communities every 
impulse of love must be transformed into an impulse of justice. 


In the process of trying to build—or rebuild—the American 
community which had been so severely shaken by the depression, 
Niebuhr worked with a number of radical and liberal groups 
whose members were as surprised to find a minister in accord with 
their views as was the minister who had been attacking their basic 
presuppositions. Whereas in Detroit Niebuhr had learned through 
practical experience, and through his friendship with Fred Butzell, 
the resources for social justice among the Jews, in New York he 
learned through practical experience, and through his friendship 
with James Loeb Jr., the resources for social justice among the 
secularists. Some of the most irreplaceable workers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord turned out to be those who cared not a rap 
for the Lord’s ownership. 
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These secularists were, by and large, not the refugees from 
religious upbringing whose atheism holds such centrality in their 
lives that they have been characterized as “‘believers in No-God who 
worship Him with devotion.” These were people in whose lives 
religion had never had any place and never would. They rarely 
gave it a thought, and when they did, they looked upon it as a 
harmless outlet for sentimental old ladies. To Niebuhr, who ab- 
horred “sentimentality” and found a plethora of it among the 
liberal Christian parsons, the secular hard-headedness and humor 
must have come as a cold shower after a steam bath. He appeared 
to be invigorated by it, and certainly he made no effort to lead 
these secularists in the direction of religious faith. Nor, presum- 
ably, did he bother to explain to them what a valuable abrasive to 
Christianity they were unwittingly providing by that same hard- 
headedness and humor. Niebuhr was beginning to discover how 
“God maketh even the wrath of man to praise Him.” And he was 
also learning that while many in the religious world wanted to 
know what the secular world was thinking, the secular world did 
not always return the compliment. 


EarLty Po.uiticaL BATTLES 


In 1929 THE LEAGUE FOR INDEPENDENT POLITICAL ACTION had 
been formed, largely at the instigation of Professor Paul Douglas 
of the University of Chicago. John Dewey, America’s great phi- 
losopher whose presuppositions Niebuhr was soon to lambast in 
Moral Man and Immoral Society, was the League’s chairman, and 
Niebuhr was a member of its Executive Committee. If Niebuhr 
did not write the League’s first call to action, he must surely have 
been in full agreement with it: 


A political awakening is coming. No discouragements of the past 
should blind us to the fact that the Republican-Democratic alli- 
ance can never endure. An opposition party must arise .. . Prog- 
ress is always made by the conflict of ideas.1 


The “opposition party” envisioned by Paul Douglas was “a 
vigorous party of the farmers and workers,” interweaving the 
Middle West and Far West with the Eastern Seaboard, and the 
white collar workers with the manual ones. This party was to re- 
place the moribund Republican and Democratic parties and would 
institute the following reforms: regulation of public utilities, pro- 


1 From a brochure put out at the time of the formation of the League for 
Independent Political Action 
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gressive taxation, social security, protection for labor unions, and 
aid to farmers through farm credit and crop insurance. Ironically, 
within a decade the two old parties had resuscitated themselves 
sufficiently to embrace not one, but all these reforms; and the 
same Paul Douglas who then said that the destruction of the 
Democratic Party “would be one of the best things that could 
happen in our political life,” has now for years been one of its 
most stalwart standard bearers in the U.S. Senate. 

There did exist a third party at the time the League for In- 
dependent Political Action was established. This was the Socialist 
Party whose leader, Norman Thomas, the League also supported 
for President of the United States in 1932. But instead of embrac- 
ing the proletariat in its membership, the Socialist Party embraced 
the middle class, especially the college educated; instead of embrac- 
ing the country as a whole, it tended to center on the Eastern Sea- 
board. Its qualified Marxism appeared “pink” to the comserva- 
tives, but to the radicals it appeared, in Leon Trotsky’s supposed 
phrase, as ‘“‘a party of dentists.” Norman Thomas, the tall ex-Pres- 
byterian minister with the sharp wit and the sweet smile, was how- 
ever indefatigable in pushing its program. And within reach of the 
billies of the company police, he courageously maintained labor’s 
right to organize. 

Thomas ran several times for President of the United States 
on the Socialist Party ticket. As he recalled in 1959, “I had rather 
be right than President—but I wouldn’t have minded being both.” 
Niebuhr supported him in 1932 and 1936. But by the second 
half of the thirties Niebuhr was drawing more and more away 
from the Socialist Party because of its and Norman Thomas’ 
pacifism and isolationism; his formal resignation in 1940 repre- 
sented several previous years of violent disagreement which left 
some hard feelings on both sides. 

The Socialist Party was at the peak of its influence in the 
thirties. It had, as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., relates in the first 
volume of his Age of Roosevelt, 


. . . by far the largest following among the Marxist parties. But 
the Socialist appeal lacked qualitative intensity . . . Paralyzed by 
internal squabbles, the Socialist Party did not take effective advan- 
tage of the depression. Where the Communists courted the unem- 
ployed by mass meetings and riots, the Old Guard Socialists shrank 
from such provocative methods. The party concentrated instead on 
research, education and persuasion.® 


2 Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Crisis of the Old Order (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1957) p. 207.. 
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In 1930 the Socialist Party candidate for Congress on the 
upper west side of New York City was Reinhold Niebuhr. “The 
winning candidate,” Niebuhr recalls, “was the powerful Sol Bloom, 
and I think the only votes I got were from Columbia academics, 
or slightly more than that because I got a couple of thousand.” 
Actually Niebuhr had been surprised to find himself running at 
all. Maurice J. Goldbloom, then an active member of the Social- 
ist Party, remembers it well: 


In 1930 Niebuhr did run. . . quite against his will. What hap- 
pened was that the Socialist Party filed a designating petition for 
him, and he didn’t send in his declination until after the legal 
deadline. (I think he was in Europe). So in order to give effect 
to his declination, the party named Donald Henderson to replace 
him and sent a letter to all enrolled Socialists in the district telling 
them to write Don’s name in on the primary ballot. Don . . . as- 
sumed that everything had gone according to schedule. He there- 
fore embarked on a vigorous, not to say frenetic campaign. . . 
papering the district with pictures of himself and spending some- 
thing like a thousand dollars of his own rather meager funds (and 
I believe a good bit of his friend Corliss Lamont’s money as well). 
It was therefore more than a mild surprise to him . . . when the 
Board of Elections published the official list of candidates, and the 
name on it was Niebuhr . . . What had happened was that Charlie 
Webber who was then teaching at Union Seminary, and later be- 
came C.I.0. Regional Director for Virginia, organized the boys at 
Union to vote for Niebuhr in the primaries, and Niebuhr therefore 
was nominated against his will. 


That it was also against the will of many Union Seminary 
Trustees, Henry Sloane Coffin soon discovered via a constantly 
ringing telephone. Years later President-Emeritus Coffin enjoyed 
the remembrance of furor past. He smiled, for example, as he 
told of the occasion when Niebuhr had consented to sit as judge 
of a Columbia student mock trial which was to “try” Columbia 
University President, Nicholas Murray Butler (in absentia), for the 
extreme conservatism of his political ideas. About the depression, 
Butler was quoted as saying: “much of the talk of mal-distribu- 
tion of wealth is sheer invention . . . mischievously devised by 
radicals.” And about the growth of dictatorship abroad, Butler 
had intimated in 1931, after Mussolini (and Stalin, too) had come 
to power, that dictators were likely to be more impressive -people 
than leaders of democracies. Butler’s reputed admiration for Mus- 
solini was part of the campus scuttlebutt.® 


3 See James A. Weschsler, The Age of Suspicion (New York: Random 
House, 1953). 
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When Coffin explained to Niebuhr what a public embarrass- 
ment Niebuhr’s mock trial appearance would be to him, Coffin, 
and to the Seminary, Niebuhr withdrew his name. “He tried to 
make amends,” said Coffin, “as he always did when he felt he 
had been in the wrong.” Thoughtfully Coffin paused, and then 
concluded: “Reinie has changed from being a violent social re- 
former to being a theologian. He has come a long way—I think he 
went around to a lot of political meetings and got fed up. The 
people were too naive, too simple.” 


May Days aAnp Pouiticat DAWNINGS 


UNION SEMINARY CONTAINED SOME NAIVE and simple people 
too. And many of them were spellbound by one of its most chal- 
lenging professors, Harry F. Ward, a leader of the Social Gospel 
who, by the early thirties, was looking upon the events in Soviet 
Russia as a vital and constructive experiment in social Chris- 
tianity. 

Just as Norman Thomas and other pacifists appeared to 
Niebuhr as too absolutist as to their means, so Harry Ward and 
other thorough-going Marxists appeared too absolutist as to their 
ends. But to the young and inexperienced student there was some- 
thing appealing and exciting about Ward’s combination of catas- 
trophism at home and idealism abroad. One student remembers 
him as the best teacher he ever had. Another remembers him as: 


. a gloomy, almost a morose person, who looked as if there was 
no hope at all. Since he was a professor in a Christian seminary, 
I decided he must be like Jeremiah, a prophet of gloom. 


My wife took a course under him . . . primarily a study of Marx- 
ism. She thought, naturally enough, that it would be given from 
the Christian standpoint, with a proper critique of Marx’ ideas. 
But apparently it was taught as if the doctrines being studied con- 
tained all the truth one needed to know. 


Ward himself was able to reconcile the truth in the Bible 
with the truth in Marx, but some of his students were not. Bull 
sessions lasted far into the night, and sometimes bit irrevocably 
into the soul. One young man relinquished his faith in God and 
left the Seminary; others sweated it out, sometimes veering toward 
the god of dialectical materialism, sometimes toward the God of 
Christ, sometimes thoroughly confused and hung up between the 
two. 
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On May Day, 1935, a few students climbed to the roof of 
Union Seminary and substituted the Red Flag for the Stars and 
Stripes. President Coffin was so infuriated that he talked of ex- 
pulsion. Niebuhr was torn between loyalty to Coffin and to the 
students, some of whom were “his” boys rather than Ward's. 
A then-student recalls that one of the pranksters said teasingly to 
Niebuhr, “you're partly responsible, too, you know.” The grace of 
humor quite deserted Niebuhr that day, and he solemnly shook 
his head: “I know. Many of us are responsible.” 

At that time the hideous injustices of the Soviet system were 
still relatively well camouflaged, while the injustices of laissez 
faire capitalism were screaming from the headlines. There was no 
unemployment in Russia, for example ,while there were fifteen 
million unemployed in the United States. 

Nor were the corrective measures taken by the New Deal al- 
ways of a kind to instill faith in the recuperative powers of Amer- 
ican society. A government order to slaughter baby pigs while 
human babies were starving was enough to drive to desperation 
those who hungered after righteousness as well as those who 
hungered after food. A group of forty-five religious leaders, in- 
cluding Niebuhr, John Haynes Holmes, Robert Searle and others, 
wrote to President Roosevelt in 1935 to say that there would be 
no permanent recovery in the United States as long as it de- 
pended upon palliative measures within the capitalist system. 

In 1934, two years after Moral Man and Immoral Society, 
Niebuhr published Reflections on the End of an Era. As he told 
his class twenty years later: “I thought I had outgrown my Marxist 
catastrophism, but it is clear by the title that I had not.” The book 
was a selection of the Religious Book Club and it can still be read, 
like Vachel Lindsay’s poetry, out loud, to the muffled beating of 
a drum: 


History is . . . like nature, slow to destroy what it has found use- 
less or dangerous, and even slower to inter what it has destroyed. 


Boomlay, comes the echo from the Detroit past: 


No feudal squire ever beat down rebellious serfs more ruthlessly 
than the industrial oligarch does when he finds his reign imperilled 
by the men who run his machines without respect for or loyality 
to his power. 


The contemporary picture, on the other hand, was not wholly 
dark. A bourgeois culture had not been without important 
creative aspects: 
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[he most outstanding achievement of a bourgeois civilization is 
its discovery and affirmation of the rights of the individual. 


And one can hear overtones of a soft British voice in the point 
that follows: 


The emancipation of women, historically related to the struggle 
for universal franchise, is another achievement of bourgeois indi- 
vidualism.* 


ENTER: “THat Pretty ENGLISH GIRL” 


‘THE APPEARANCE OF THIS SOFT BriTIsH VOICE was another 
story President Coffin liked to recall. And actually the romance 
had the whole of the Seminary on its dignified ear. The set-up was 
almost too Hollywood to be true: the tall, arresting lone-eagle 
professor, in his late thirties, who treated his female students with 
the same intellectual rigorousness as his male ones—an attitude 
which some female students took to be a compliment and others 
did not—yet who himself colored visibly when a young lady told 
him she was glad to meet him; and the glorious young British girl 
with the long blonde hair, and round blue eyes, and flawless skin, 
who had been the first female student ever to win a “first” in the- 
ology at Oxford, and who had been recommended by her professor 
there, Canon Streeter, to President Coffin as “a maiden erudite 
as may be.” 

Coffin himself described her as “that very pretty English girl 
who made a great splash with the boys.” Ursula Keppel-Compton, 
daughter of a physician and the niece of an Anglican bishop, was 
“a first-rate student, though occasionally distrait.” The following 
was Coffin’s recollection of her interview with him on the sub- 
ject of what her specialty at the Seminary should be: 


Coffin: “What are you going in for?” 

Miss Keppel-Compton: “1 prefer to browse.” 

Coffin: “We don’t give fellowships for browsing, you know.” 
Miss Keppel-Compton (dazzling smile): “You're so insistent.” 


Meanwhile, in the stenographic pool, daily bets were being 


placed as to which of the young, and not so young, gentlemen 
would succeed in lunching with her that day. 


4 Reinhold Niebuhr, Reflections on the End of an Era (New York: Scribner, 
1934) pp. 16, 88, 89. 
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The field finally narrowed to three: two professors and one 
student; and then to two, one of each. The final decision is firmly 
believed by several then-students to have occurred like this: 


Time: An afternoon in the spring of 1931. 

Place: Riverside Drive, near 120th Street. 

Action: Reinhold Niebuhr turning to Ursula. Keppel-Compton 
who was valiantly trying, on legs far shorter than his, to keep up 
with his long strides: 

Niebuhr: Well, Ursula, it’s inevitable, isn’t it?” 

Ursula Keppel-Compton (winded): “Yes, dear.” 


Today Reinhold Niebuhr has been known to entertain him- 
self, and those of his guests who have not heard it before, by 
quoting the statement that “in courtship it is the man who 
pursues until the woman catches him.” Mrs. Niebuhr, and those 
of the guests who have heard it before, look at each other with a 
wild surmise and count to ten before continuing the conversation. 

A rather more chivalrous description by Niebuhr was given 
in the Harvard Chapel twenty years after: 


No ‘I’ can be an ‘I’ without the encounter with a ‘Thou’... 
Thus it is good to find that a man can only be fulfilled by a 
woman, a woman by a man... There is fortunately a divine mad- 
ness which leads men to lose themselves in others. 


Not long after the engagement was announced, Niebuhr 
referred in class to someone in the Old Testament who “took unto 
himself a wife.” A whoop from the students made him stop and 
realize that the phrase was shortly to apply to himself. Red in 
the face, he huffed defensively, “Well, it’s a normal and natural 
thing to do.” 

As soon as classes were over in May, Ursula Keppel-Compton 
went home to England for a month to prepare for the wedding. 
Trans-Atlantic cables are reported to have burned on the per- 
plexing subject of ‘‘vests,” which in America mean waistcoats but 
in Britain mean undershirts. Whether the bridegroom ended up 
wearing one or the other, both or none, no one seems to recall. 

They were married with full Church of England solemnities, 
and Mrs. Niebuhr has remained a devoted Anglican despite her 
long-term feminist disapproval of that Church’s refusal to ordain 
women: “Nothing but women’s societies,” President Coffin remem- 
bered her complaint. 








‘THe SEEDPOT OF THE KINGDOM OF Gov 


EARLY MATRIMONIAL LIFE APPARENTLY had its ups and downs. 
For one thing, another home needed to be found for Mrs. Gustav 
Niebuhr and Hulda, mother and sister of Reinhold Niebuhr, who 
had been living at Union Seminary. In time they settled happily 
on the campus of McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago.5 
In addition to the ordinary differences between two people, Rein- 
hold and Ursula Niebuhr had a difference of nationality and a 
fifteen year age-gap to cope with. Both of them now cheerfully 
advise young people embarking on matrimony not to be the 
least concerned if “the first two years are hell.” At the same time, 
Niebuhr says (as he did in a sermon at St. George’s in Manhattan 
in 1959), that for him the Pope’s encyclical on marriage had one 
serious flaw: it omitted the fact that “marriage is fun.” And during 
the first year of Niebuhr’s marriage he published The Contridu- 
tion of Religion to Social Work in which he said: 


Where religion encourages an attitude of mutual forbearance and 
forgiveness, and where it emphasizes the sacramental character of 
the family union, thereby assuming its permanence, an atmos- 
phere is created in which difficulties are resolved much more easily 
than in a purely secular atmosphere. It might not be too strong an 
assertion to say that religion has achieved its highest triumphs in 
family life.6 


In subsequent years Niebuhr frequently called the family 
“the seedpot of the Kingdom of God,” in the sense that in family 
life the closest approximation of selfless love is likely to be found. 
And in The Contribution of Religion to Social Work, he noted 
that: 


In the sphere of human and moral relations the love of those 
who are nearest and dearest to us and who do not lose confidence 
in us in spite of our weaknesses and failings is, and has always 
been regarded by the religious imagination, as a symbol of the 
benevolence and the forgiving of God. . . there is a tremendously 
helpful and therapeutic value in the assurance of religion that the 


5 Mrs. Niebuhr lives today in Lincoln, Ilinois; Hulda died in 1959 just 
before her retirement from McCormick Seminary as Professor of Christian 
Education. Like her brothers, Reinhold and H. Richard, she was the 
author of several books. 

6 Reinhold Niebuhr, The Contribution of Religion to Social Work (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932) p. 48. 
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past can be conquered and need not tyrannize over the present 
or the future.? 


Nor is it only within the family circle that people find the 
experience of the past being “conquered.” Religiously, the most 
dramatic such experience is when the self is encountered by God; 
romantically, the most dramatic such experience is when two 
people fall in love; and on the level of friendship an encounter 
can be so creative that one or both persons are changed and 
strengthened. Will Herberg, in the Union Seminary Quarterly Re- 
view described the beginning of one such friendship: it started 
with his being intellectually confronted by Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society several years after it had been published: 


My first encounter with the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr came in 
the later 1930's. I was then at a most crucial moment in my life. 
My Marxist faith had collapsed under the shattering blows of con- 
temporary history . . . I was left literally without any ground to 
stand on, deprived of the commitment and understanding that 
alone made life livable . . . What impressed me most profoundly 
was the paradoxical combination of realism and radicalism that 
Niebuhr’s “prophetic” faith made possible. Here was a faith that 
transferred the center of its absolute commitment to-what was 
really absolute—the transcendent God—and was therefore able to 
face the real facts of life unafraid, with open eyes . . . This “meet- 
ing” with Niebuhr’s thought—I did not yet know him personally— 
quite literally changed my mind and my life. Humanly speaking, 
it “converted” me, for in some manner I cannot describe, I felt 
my whole being, and not merely my thinking, shifted to a new 
center.8 


Herberg’s post-Marxism pit of almost suicidal despair was 
known to other fervent and brilliant men at this time, as The 
God That Failed makes clear. One result of being raised from it, 
in Herberg’s case, was that he: 


. could now speak about God and religion without embarrass- 
ment, though as yet without very much understanding of what was 
involved. 


He could also pick up the telephone and call the author of 
Moral Man And Immoral Society. “Can I come up and talk to 
you?” 


7 Ibid., p. 41. 
8 Will Herberg, et. al., “Reinhold Niebuhr: A Symposium,” Union Seminary 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XL, Number 4 (May 1956) p. 12. 
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He came, he saw, and the worst of the past was conquered. 
Many subsequent conversations resulted, and one day Herberg 
said, “I hope you won’t mind, Reinie, but I’ve decided against 
becoming a Christian.” 

Niebuhr beamed. 

He knew by then that Herberg’s commitment to biblical 
faith was so strong that the words could only mean that Herberg 
was embracing, instead of Christianity, his ancestral faith of 
Judaism. 

The foreword to Herberg’s influential and controversial Juda- 
ism and Modern Man says, “What I owe to Reinhold Niebuhr in 
the formation of my general theological outlook, every page of 
this book bears witness.’ 

What Niebuhr, in turn, owes to Herberg is not only friend- 
ship and intellectual stimulation—listening to the two men talk 
is like watching a tennis match played at triple speed; the ob- 
server’s head nearly comes off from the strain of having to move 
it back and forth so fast—but also insight into the profundities 
of biblical Judaism. Niebuhr had had friends of Jewish back- 
ground ever since Detroit and Fred Butzell, but either, like But- 
zell they attended religious services out of habit rather than con- 
viction (“second rate book reviews” was Butzell’s opinion of most 
rabbinic sermons), or like James Wechsler, they attended no 
services at all. Here at last was a sophisticated modern who was 
at the same time a devoted believer in the Jewish religion. The 
discussions ranged far, wide and deep. And before long they had 
involved the two wives as well. 


MARRIAGE—-J USTICE AND LOVE 


UrsuLA NIEBUHR, LIKE HER HUSBAND, is a friend and admirer 
of Herberg’s. She invites him to address her classes at Barnard and 
teasingly says that he reminds her of St. Paul. 

Anna Herberg, Will’s late wife, was also a friend of both 
Niebuhrs and in their discussions she fulfilled the essential role 
of one listener among four. She said little, and when she spoke, 
it was softly. Yet she clearly had the reserves of strength that made 
her a modern counterpart of Ruth in the Bible. Spiritually, in 
effect, she had said to her husband, “wheresoever thou goest, I 
shall go; thy people shall be my people.” Thoroughly involved in 
Marxism with him, she then also broke with it, and subsequently 
embraced Conservative Judaism with him and learned to follow 


® Will Herberg, Judaism and Modern Man (New York: Farrar-Straus & 
Young, 1951) p. x. 
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its rituals and dietary laws. After he became the Jewish counter- 
part to Niebuhr—circuit-riding to the colleges and universities— 
she uncomplainingly travelled, or serenely settled for brief times 
in strange places. 

Thus she and Ursula Niebuhr appear to epitomize the two 
kinds of wife that men of exceptional leadership qualities seem to 
choose: the self-effacing woman whose interest is identical with her 
husband’s, and the dynamic woman with an interest of her own 
in addition to her involvement in her husband’s interest, who has, 
therefore, a center of gravity slightly different from his, from 
which she can offer him fresh perspective upon his own activities. 

There are, of course, exceptions, but the wives of men in 
public life seem to fall into these two categories. The self-effacing 
helpfulness of a Mamie Eisenhower stands in contrast to the 
dynamic helpfulness of an Eleanor Roosevelt (whose career was 
teaching). Other similar pairs whose husbands also occupied the 
same position at different times are: Lady Churchill and Mrs. 
Hugh Gaitskill (whose brief career was medicine), Mrs. George C. 
Marshall and Mrs. Dean Acheson (whose career is painting), Mrs. 
Thomas E. Dewey and Mrs. Averell Harriman (whose career was 
running an art gallery). 

Both kinds of wife are able to make their respective husbands 
happy; there is no choice between them except the particular 
choice the man himself makes, often for reasons he wots not fully 
—and following an encounter that changes both their lives. 

Certainly there do not exist many men with the brilliance 
and forcefulness to have made a suitable spouse for Ursula Nie- 


‘ buhr, just as there do not exist many women with the brilliance 


and verve to have made a suitable spouse for Reinhold Niebuhr. 
For him, visibly, the spice of life is dialectic: in the home, in the 
classroom, on visits to friends, he challenges others to argument 
and enjoys the process whether he wins or loses. 

Niebuhr was once asked for his opinion of a brilliant and 
articulate friend whose wife never disputes a point her husband 
makes and invariably shushes everyone else in the room whenever 
The Great Man wishes to speak. Niebuhr smiled. “Something 
must be wrong with a fellow to want a wife like that.” 

Nor are the subjects the Niebuhrs enjoy discussing. always 
serious ones. Although the National Advertising Council has been 
making a big campaign out of telling everyone, including those 
who do not relish being told such things, that “families that pray 
together stay together,” the Niebuhrs’ point of view would more 
likely be, “families that laugh together laugh together.” 
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One event they still laugh about was the bridegroom’s land- 
ing in jail the summer after they were married, and the bride’s 
having to borrow fifty dollars to bail him out (“I wonder if it 
was worth it,” she ruminates in his presence). He, it seems, was 
driving back to Heath, Massachusetts (their then-summer home). 
Characteristically impatient, although not a speeder, he neglected 
to notice a new stop sign that had been posted at a V in the road 
in Lee, Massachusetts, right next to the police barracks. (The 
original sin of pride at remaining within the speed limit may have 
prevented his conscience from being sufficiently sensitive to the 
presence of troopers.) As he cruised along without stopping, a 
siren blew. And when he was hauled in, he found he did not have 
enough money to put up bail. So off he went to a barred cell and 
was kept on the spiritual equivalent of bread and water, i.e., with- 
out a typewriter. “I felt like a jail bird for those four hours,” he 
told James Loeb, Jr. “ ‘Guitly.’ I went over my life like a drowning 
man.” 

The following summer he was equally busy, travelling, speak- 
ing, writing. Yet the atmosphere of the home to which he hurried 
back between engagements can be surmised from the contemporary 
note from Ursula Niebuhr to Bishop Scarlett: 


Reinhold is pretty fit, though gets very exhausted at times. We’re 
feeling terribly sentimental today, as we’ve been married two years 
all save a day, and that somehow seems an occasion. 


It was an occasion—for the first most difficult two years were 
over. And by the time a son and then a daughter came to com- 
plete the family, Reinhold Niebuhr’s understanding of his wife’s 
experience of motherhood was so empathetic that he tells his 
classes the one part of the Bible he is certain was written by a 
woman is Mary’s Magnificat. 

As for fatherhood (which Niebuhr terms an “avocation,” as 
against the “vocation” of motherhood), Niebuhr was, according to 
report, quite capable of diapering a baby with one hand and 
writing a book with the other. Nor did he leave all the dish- 
washing and other household duties to his wife, unassisted. For she 
too, he knew, needed time to pursue her intellectual interests. And 
besides, in modern America, how could he have done otherwise, 
openly committed as he was to the necessity of justice as well as 
love? 
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Theology of Evangelism 


Donald G. Dawe 


THe Context or A THEOLOGY OF EVANGELISM 


THERE STANDS AT THE CORE of the Christian faith the impera- 
tive of Christ: “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations.” 
(Mt. 28:19). This commission is in simple compass the call to 
evangelism. Having heard and known the good tidings, the evangel, 
we are to call other men to share in it. Yet from this ostensibly 
simple and direct beginning Christians have evolved an often be- 
wildering complex of religious ideas and institutions under the 
name of evangelism. Monastic communities and lone missionaries 
venturing into unexplored continents, vast revival organizations 
and lone preachers, works of apologetics and manuals of mystical 
piety have all been reared in answer to Christ’s Great Commission 
to his people. In the midst of contemporary church life the con- 
fusion of voices and claims in the interest of evangelism is at an 
all time high. The literature on evangelism and its techniques, 
both in protest and praise, grows almost daily in quantity. A con- 
cern for the future of Christianity in a hostile or indifferent world 
has served to bring evangelism into the center of our concern 
afresh. The necessity for stating the nature of the evangelistic 
task clearly and for reflecting on its contemporary dimensions crea- 
tively is imperative. 

Twice in our times, following World War I and II, the Church 
of England has attempted to formulate clearly the nature and scope 
of the evangelistic task. Commissions on evangelism appointed by 
the Archbishops of York and Canterbury reported in 1918 and 


Donald G. Dawe is Acting Dean of Students and Assistant Pro- 
fessor at Union. 
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1945. They sought to define evangelism clearly so they could 
more adequately evaluate and direct their evangelistic work. These 
reports were the source of the now classic definition of evangelism: 


To evangelize is so to present Christ Jesus in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, that men shall come to put their trust in God through 
Him, to accept Him as their Savior, and serve Him as their King 
in the fellowship of His Church.! 


This definition contains the classical New Testament ele- 
ments of the understanding of the evangelistic task. The focus 
of evangelism is the call of all men to faith in Jesus Christ. The 
call is given in the power of the Holy Spirit, for we cannot speak 
it by our human powers alone. The meaning of faith in Christ 
is a new personal relation of trust in God. The expression of this 
new relation is service in discipleship to Christ as King, that is, 
service in every part of the created order because all comes under 
his kingship. This faith and this service link us uniquely into the 
fellowship of other believers in the life of the Church. 

Such a definition of evangelism states the task clearly in 
classic Christian terms. But precisely because this definition is in 
the New Testament language patterns it raises immediately the 
question of its translation and elaboration in light of the con- 
temporary world. All thinking about evangelism is caught up in 
a dual concern. On the one hand, there is the concern for the 
given of revelation, the witness to God’s saving work in Christ, 
as delivered in Scripture and through the faith of the Church. 
On the other hand, there is the concern for understanding the 
world of men to which this saving Word is being addressed. The 
dual concern in our evangelistic work is for authenticity and for 
relevance. It is in the work of evangelism that the tension between 
faith and culture, message and situation is felt most actuely. 
For as we seek to witness to our neighbor we sense afresh that he 
“speaks the language of the street and of the newspaper.” but 
that “the language of Zion” is foreign to him. Every bit as basic 
to sound evangelism as is a deep and clear understanding of the 
faith is an understanding of the world of men and events in 
which this faith is to be proclaimed. The context for a theology of 
evangelism is the ever fresh encounter of the living Word of God 
with men in their total humanity. 


1 Archbishops’ Commission on Evangelism, Toward the Conversion of 
England (London: The Press and Publication Board of the Church As- 
sembly, 1945), p. 1. 
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This is not to imply that all that is envisaged here is some 
fresh intellectual formulation. Evangelism is not simply concerned 
with formal apologetics. It is also concerned with institutional 
reorganization. These two can never be separated as they are to- 
day. Some see the task of evangelism as one of providing an 
intellectually acceptable rationale in terms of current phi- 
losophical and cultural symbols that render Christianity intel- 
ligible and credible. Others view evangelism simply as the task of 
formulating church organization or program so that Christianity 
is rendered a live option through drawing more people into its 
circle of hearers. The failure of the protagonists of these two ap- 
proaches to communicate with one another is at the basis of the 
sterility of much modern evangelism. All theological thinking 
about the Christian faith in the modern world must seriously rec- 
ognize the functions of the Church as an institution that both pro- 
motes and hinders the spread of Christian faith. Institutional re- 
organizations have inescapable theological implications that can- 
not be ignored. So a theology of evangelism is finally an amalgam 
of intellectual and institutional realignment. The theology of 
evangelism is a discipline that forms the bridge between the 
intellectual and practical, the theological and the institutional 
modes of understanding. 


Tue HistoricaL DEVELOPMENT OF EVANGELISM 


THE HISTORY OF EVANGELISM reveals that the Church has taken 
differing postures in fulfilling its evangelistic commission. For the 
primitive Christian communities evangelism took the form of a 
struggle with other religions. The task of the evangelist and apolog- 
ist was not to establish a religious possibility or to find a spiritual 
dimension to reality. Late antiquity abounded in religious possi- 
bilities. The reign of the gods was clearly established. The work of 
the early evangelists was oriented around proving the superiority 
of the Christian conception of God. The problem of antiquity was 
not whether there are saviors but rather which savior is supreme. 
The evangelist sought to proclaim the absoluteness of Christ as 
Savior and Lord. For the New Testament church evangelism was 
proclaiming what God has done in Christ to complete but also to 
supercede what he had done in the life of the Hebrew nation. For 
the apologists and preachers of the second century onward the 
technique was to show the immoralities and absurdities of the 
mythological cosmogonies and theogonies of Greco-Roman an- 
tiquity. The works of Tatian and Tertullian abound in such argu- 
ments. Other apologists, like Justin, took a more open position 
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toward the culture of the times proceeding to show how Christi- 
anity completed and corrected the thought of time where it was 
inadequate. But the common factor in all evangelism was the strug: 
gle to vindicate Christianity against other religions. 

With the spread of Christianity over the empire—the estab- 
lishing of Christendom—the problem shifted. By the fourth cen- 
tury Christianity had won nominal if not complete support in the 
Roman empire. By the opening of the middle ages it had become 
the dominant religious possibility in the Western world. Evangel- 
ism was no longer primarily concerned with the struggle for men’s 
minds and spirits against other religions. The task now 
was recalling people to a deeper commitment and a clearer 
understanding of their common Christian faith. To be part of 
society was to share in the traditions and to claim the faith of a 
Christian. In this case evangelism becomes revivalism—a recalling 
and reawakening of the Christian community to its essential na- 
ture. Its appeal is rooted in the existence of a common tradition 
to which reference can be made. The evangelist is calling men 
back to faith in something in which they already share. This has 
been the role of the evangelist in the Church for the greatest part 
of its history. The revivals of the Dominican and Franciscan 
preachers, of Savonarola, of Jonathan Edwards and John Wesley 
share one common factor amidst all their differences. These men 
preached from the assumption that their hearers knew and shared 
to some measure in the faith and traditions of Christianity. They 
worked within a set of moral values and religious ideals that had 
been shaped determinatively by Christianity. In the struggle of re- 
ligions in the Roman empire Christ had conquered on this level. 
Although the fruits of his victory proved to be highly ambiguous 
the traditions of the Church did provide a substructure from 
which the call to deeper piety and fuller commitment to Christ 
could be sounded. The evangelist could seek to revive a faith and 
life that was present in and through the tradition, even if not 
experientially present. 


Both of these above conceptions of the evangelistic task of 
the Church are still valid. Christian faith is clearly caught in a 
struggle with other religious traditions and faiths. This is most 
evident in the younger lands where old religious traditions have 
been reawakened. In parts of Africa a renascent Islam and in 
India a newly vital Hinduism form a radical challenge to Christi- 
anity. The quasi-religious claims of a militant Marxism and of 
the newly emergent nationalisms are locked in a struggle for the 
minds and spirits of the under-developed countries with a 
Christianity weakened by its Western parochialism. In many of 
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these places Christians face the most direct challenge to their faith 
since the struggle of religions in the late Roman empire. 

It is also clear that Christians must be concerned with reviv- 
ing the faith of the Church. If the Christian faith is to move out 
to the world the Church must deepen its own commitment. In 
large segments of American life there is still a living Christian 
tradition and faith to which appeal can be made. Although a false 
appeal can be made to this tradition as a source of spiritual pride 
and racial bigotry, it is still an unexplored source of religious 
power and creativity. One of the most interesting facts disclosed by 
the popularity of mass evangelism in our times is its ability to 
draw on religious and moral traditions already present in Ameri- 
can life. Modern mass evangelism, while making the loudest 
claims to be able to reach the unchurched and “beard the serpent 
of unbelief” as found in our “modern Babylons,” has actually only 
been a revival of those already reached. The same can be said of 
the more modest but often more effective attempts at evangelism 
in particular congregations such as visitation evangelism. Such 
evangelism really settles for bringing people closer to the center 
of the church fellowship by establishing them in an institutional 
relation as a member of a congregation. This is often done with 
the clear understanding that it is only the first step in evangelism. 
It allows the person to share in the religious traditions on which 
a further call to faith can be made intelligible. Certainly the 
Church is right in seeing its evangelistic task as one of revival 
drawing on common Christian traditions. But this part of the 
task must not be confused with the whole task, else evangelism 
shall become simply the Church talking to itself. 

What then is the uniquely modern element that must have 
place in all our thinking about evangelism? There is a new mode 
of self-understanding and a new orientation to life that has radic- 
ally altered the evangelistic situation today. This is the advent of 
the truly secular modern man. This is the problem posed by the 
person for whom the religious possibility does not exist con- 
sciously. This is not to be confused with the evangelistic oppor- 
tunity that is present with the person who is a conscious doubter 
or questioner in religious matters. These people often are found 
on the enquiring fringe of church groups or campus religious 
activities. They can be met creatively in classes or discussion 
groups using good theological materials in an atmosphere of open- 
ness. It is to this group that most modern apologetics is oriented. 
Important as this group is, it does not pose the unique problem of 
evangelism in the modern world. For these people do have con- 
scious interests that give rise to the doubts. They are motivated by 
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an awareness of the need for religious seriousness and meaning 
in face of the acute intellectual and moral difficulties posed by the 
religious possibilities they know. But the core problem for modern 
evangelism is the problem of the man who is not even questioning, 
He is the man devoid of the motivation to seek answers or alter- 
natives from within the current religious traditions. The modern 
secular man is not only one who does not share in any religious 
tradition but one for whom the religious possibility does not con- 
sciously exist. He has no element of transcendence in his concep- 
tion of himself or his world. His world is one of proximate causes. 
He lives a this-worldly life in the most complete sense. 


This is not to say that secular man lives in a world devoid of 
pain or longing. It is that he does not find it possible to relate 
these feelings of incompleteness to the symbols of religion. It is 
not that he rejected the particular Christian symbols and ideas as 
irrational. It is that they have never existed for him as an alter- 
native. 

It must be clear that this is not simply a problem of intel- 
lectuals. This has often been the defense of the Church against the 
real challenge of evangelism in our time. Churchmen have long 
been content to say that secularization was a problem for the 
intellectual but that the common people could abide with “simple 
teaching.” This is no longer the case. What appeared as a radical 
intellectual challenge two centuries ago is now translated into the 
patois of shop and office, of TV screen and magazine. Seculariza- 
tion of thought and life is not simply the conscious affirmation of 
a secular philosophy of life. Such an affirmation may or may not 
be part of the process. Men and women with little or no conscious 
affirmation of a philosophy live with a view of life that rules out 
the religious possibility. They may not know the philosophical 
and scientific arguments against it, but they live life without refer- 
ence to a transcendent dimension. Modern men live in light of the 
triumph of proximate causes over final causes, of means over ends, 
of the other-directed over the tradition-directed. The witness to this 
is the alienation of our vast urban populations that can never be 
balanced by a flurry of religious interest in the suburbs. And the 
very non-religious appeal much religion makes today to monetary 
success and this-worldly happiness is grim comment on the 
length to which secularization of life has proceeded. It is no 
longer possible to see secularization of life as a problem for uni- 
versity pastor or chaplain. It is the unacknowledged challenge 
in every church in every community. It can only be ignored at 
the price of hopelessly contracting the evangelistic scope of the 
Church. As numbing and bewildering as this task is to the church- 
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man caught up in the demands of an overly busy church, it can- 
not be disregarded. The Church must face the challenge of those 
for whom its faith is unintelligible and its existence is marginal. 
We must accept the challenge of the people who no longer ques- 
tion us but ignore us. 


How Is THE NEw DIMENSION IN EVANGELISM TO BE Met? 


IN APPROACHING THE PROBLEM posed by the new dimension 
in evangelism it is necessary for the Christian to make certain 
discriminate judgments about the meaning and value of secularism. 
Obviously, the starting point in evangelism is not a wholesale at- 
tack on modern culture. The phenomenon of modern cultural life 
is far too complex for such an approach. It is clear that the re- 
lease of certain parts of human endeavor, particularly the sci- 
entific, from a false religious control has wrought a great boon for 
humanity. Similarly in the realm of political life and social life 
many of the great advances, such as the separation of church and 
state, were in effect secularizations of a life once dominated by re- 
ligion. We also recognize that the great secular critiques of the 
Church have often been prophetic voices calling us to repentence 
for the self-righteousness that infects our common life. Christianity 
cannot advance in the modern world by becoming culturally ob- 
scurantist no matter now tempting such a possibility may be. 
Rather it is necessary to make a discerning analysis of the latent 
religious possibilities open to us in the modern world. 

One of the most interesting attempts to face this problem 
boldly is that suggested by an Anglican minister, R. Gordon Mil- 
burn, in his book Significant Church History.? Milburn rightly 
perceives that Christian preaching assumes the general validity 
of a religious point of view. Historically Christianity appeared 
amidst the religious posssibilities defined by Judaism and Greco- 
Roman antiquity. Since that time Christian proclamation has been 
carried on in light of generally assumed religious presuppositions. 
Sometimes this religious possibility was codified into a formal na- 
tural theology. Or at other times, especially in popular preaching, 
it was assumed without formulation that God existed and that 
man stood in need of a relation to God. This generally accepted 
notion provided the basis from which Christian preaching could 
proceed. However, today these presuppositions are no longer part 
of our common cultural heritage. Our “tribal traditions”, as 


2R. Gordon Milburn, Significant Church History (London: James Clarke, 
1959). 
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Milburn calls them, are becoming increasingly humanist, rational 
ist and positivist. To try to impose upon this cultural setting 
Christian preaching is simply to leave the Christian creed floating 
in empty space. Christian faith becomes unintelligible and unac- 
ceptable unless there is a generally accepted religious possibility 
based on a world view that gives place to transcendent spiritual 
reality. 

The failure of most evangelism is the common acceptance of 
the idea that Christianity is a unitary whole that can be equated 
with the Gospel. Actually Christianity exists on two levels. It pre- 
supposes a basic religious outlook as a ground floor upon which 
the Gospel can build an upper room. But no uniquely Christian 
upper room can ever appear without the presuppositions, a fact 
that evangelists have resolutely ignored. Evangelism can only pro- 
ceed by turning its attention first to the task of vindicating a 
metaphysic of spirit to common thought and imagination that 
provides an intelligible setting for religion. For Milburn this 
metaphysic is a form of personalism that has been influenced by 
modern process philosophy. This metaphysic is to be defended by 
rational argument. It is not defended by any argument from revela- 
tion. It must win its place in the market place of ideas. Milburn 
suggests that a new order be added to the ministry of the Church: 
that of scholastic. His duty would be in propagating and defend- 
ing this philosophy of spirit, while the regular parish clergy 
would have the responsibility for Christian preaching and pastoral 
care. The regular clergy would work within the presuppositions 
established by the scholastics. In this way Christian proclamation 
can take root in a vital and creative way. 

Milburn is correct in his analysis of the problem posed for 
Christian preaching in an age without religious presuppositions. 
He is correct in feeling that the illumination of the possibility for 
a metaphysic of Spirit is an important part of Christian witness, 
particularly within the intellectual community. Great help has 
been afforded in this direction by the metaphysics of Tillich that il- 
lumines the meaning of Christian proclamation through an an- 
alysis of the dimension of depth in all human spiritual life. But 
such a metaphysic would do little to change our “tribal traditions.” 
At best it could only touch a few people. The use of this apolo- 
getic technique again presupposes a motivation to seek truth about 
transcendent reality that is not present. Such an approach as that 
of Milburn may have great usefulness to those on the questioning 
fringe of the Church. But this is not the core of the uniquely 
modern problem for evangelism. As important as it is to equip 
the parish priest for arguments with the village atheist, it is some- 
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thing of an anachronism. The modern challenge to the Church is 
not a conscious and militant rejection of religion but the quiet 
ignoring of the religious option. 

Milburn involves us in the necessity for a kind of double con- 
version—first to metaphysics and then to Christianity. For many 
people in the modern world this first conversion is as unlikely as 
the second. The modern secular world view is generally as devoid 
of a concern for a traditional metaphysic as suggested by Milburn 
as it is of a religious concern. Christianity has traditionally been 
placed in a metaphysical and cosmological structure. Even as pre- 
sented in the New Testament Christianity is set within the 
mythological world view of Hellenistic Gnostic and Jewish Apo- 
calyptic thought. Throughout its history Christianity has allied 
itself to a greater or lesser extent with other world-views, such as 
the Aristotelian, the Platonic or the Hegelian. In each case these 
world-views had a dimension of spirit or of transcendent reality. 
They had categories of thought in which religious discourse could 
be meaningful. In face of a world view that does not provide 
such possibilities there is, of course, the option suggested by Mil- 
burn of vindicating a metaphysic that provided a means for re- 
ligious discourse. But the more radical and in many ways more 
convincing suggestion is that of Bultmann and the demythologiz- 
ing school. 


Rudolf Bultmann suggests a fresh approach to Christianity 
that springs out of his analysis of the New Testament itself. He 
demonstrates that the basic proclamation or kerygma of the New 
Testament is cast in a cosmological framework supplied by Gnostic 
and Jewish apocalyptic mythologies. Hence the central Christian 
proclamation is rendered incredible to modern man for he is rightly 
convinced that this mythical world-view is obsolete. The religious 
possibility for modern man must be found in divorcing Christian- 
ity from cosmology. We can never make the price for accepting 
the Christian revelation the acceptance of an obsolete world-view 
that is not revelation itself. The first step in rendering the Chris- 
tian faith accessible to modern secular man is to separate it from 
the mythological world-view in which it is stated. Bultmann pro- 
poses to do this through an analysis of the meaning of myth that 
would reveal the intent of the New Testament writers in a manner 
that was intelligible today. He argues that the purpose of myth 
is not to present an objective picture of the world. Rather myth 
is a way to express man’s understanding of himself in the world 
in which he lives. It is important to remember that Bultmann is 
not proposing the elimination of the mythological from the New 
Testament. Rather he is proposing its translation or interpreta- 
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uuon into terms that make Christianity a live option today. He 
proposes to confront men with the true scandal of the Cross—the 
need for repentence and faith—by removing the false scandal of 
the Cross—the need for accepting an obsolete world-view. Demy- 
thologizing does not mean reducing the New Testament message 
to a few generally accepted religious and ethical ideas. Rather the 
kerygma is to be taken from its cosmological-mythical setting into 
an anthropological setting. The Christian message is the proclama- 
tion of a saving understanding of the self open to man through 
Jesus Christ. Bultman accepts the orientation of the modern 
world that sees the issues of human destiny in terms of human self- 
understanding instead of in terms of a cosmic drama as it is pic- 
tured in the New Testament. Bultmann recognizes the innately 
humanistic orientation of modern life and works within it. By 
means of his existentialist analysis of the question of human des- 
tiny he finds a structure within which religious discourse can be- 
come meaningful. But it can only become meaningful when re- 
ligion is translated from cosmological into anthropological terms, 
that is, when the proclamation is demythologized. 

Closely allied to this approach of Bultmann is the suggestion 
given by Dietrich Bonhoeffer for a “Christianity without religion.” 
Bonhoeffer like Bultmann realized that there has come into 
Christian proclamation today a false scandal. For Bonhoeffer this 
is the scandal of a church whose religiosity has become 
so enmeshed in middle-class culture that it makes the 
appeal of the Gospel co-terminous with the _ increasingly 
small sphere of influence of that culture. There has grown around 
the central Christian proclamation a set of values and institutions 
that no longer serve to spread the faith but to hamper it. Christian 
faith is blocked by a Christian religion that has become increas- 
ingly a captive of the middle-class Western culture. Bonhoeffer has 
focused attention on the social-cultural setting of Christianity 
just as Bultmann has on its intellectual setting. And in each 
case a call is made for a radical reorientation of Christianity today. 
Such a reorientation is difficult to achieve because of the sheer 
weight of intellectual and institutional inertia. Even if under- 
taken such a reorientation can never be complete. But the under- 
lying difficulty in any such program is the need for highly dis- 
criminate judgments as to what is myth and what is message, what 
is cultural accretion and what is revelation. Bultmann’s program 
of demythologizing contracts Christianity to a mode of self- 
understanding. It eliminates categories for dealing with many 
Christian affirmations on creation, history and eschatology. The 
same problem also arises when facing the problem of the setting 
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of Christianity in its context of institutions and ideology. Chris- 
tianity is inextricably caught up in forms and institutions by its 
basic means of grace—the preaching of the Word and the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments. No matter how discriminating we are in 
distinguishing Church as the People of God from Church as an 
institution, the problem still remains. The People of God are 
spiritually fed by means of grace that are inescapably institutional 
in some form. 

These suggestions of Bultmann and Bonhoeffer have the 
common quality of drawing our attention to a fact that the 
Church seems to overlook chronically. This is the distinction be- 
tween Christ and the Church, between the new being and what 
we say about this being, between proclamation and its pro- 
claimers. The call of Christian evangelism is the call to new life 
in Christ, not new life through Christian ideas, or even through 
the Christian Church. The focus of evangelism is not on the 
presentation of a point of view on life but on the transformation 
of life. In other words, our focus is not on words about Christ but 
on the concrete power of Christ himself. Christianity must realize 
that it is not simply an ideology to be instilled into a culture but a 
power to new life to be shared. These writers issue a bold call 
for the Church to rest in the sufficiency of Christ himself and 
hence raise to the point of ultimate skepticism the worth of all 
that we say or do in his name. Christian faith can only receive a 
hearing when evangelism makes it clear that all of life is under the 
judgment of Christ, including the pious words and institutions 
we have reared in his name. The fallacy in all evangelism that seeks 
to bring men to Christ through first enlisting them in the church 
as an institution, or of convincing them of certain so-called Chris- 
tian ideas is that it is left with the necessity of convincing men of 
the validity of the church or of our theology. These are structures 
that the world rightly perceives as weak and unconvincing. Such an 
evangelism has inverted the priority of evangelism. It has placed 
the derivative in the role of the source. For it is the new life that 
we have in Christ and not the thoughts or associations we derive 
from this new life that must form the leading edge of Christian 
witness. Modern men are looking for community. But they will 
never find it by seeking some form of pious togetherness in the 
church. This can only rise to the level of a kind of religious 
clubbiness. They will find it only on bondage to a common Lord. 
Men are seeking meaning for life. But they will never find it in 
ideas about life no matter how pious or ingenious. They will 
find it only in the faith in Christ the Source and Judge of all 
human meaning and hope. 
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The future of Christian evangelism will be measured by the 
willingness of the Church to trust its Lord’s promise: “And I, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me...” 
(John 12:32). We must once again dare to trust the sufficiency of 
Christ which is the sheer life-transforming power of Christ when 
presented in his fullness. To do this we must radically recast our 
apologetic and evangelistic stance. We must not seek to vindi- 
cate the Christian faith by arguments from history or philosophy 
or from the power and creativity of its forms and institutions. We 
must commend the faith to the non-Christian by its ability to il- 
lumine life in its heights and its depths. The good news of 
Christianity is its ability to bring meaning to the mystery of 
existence. This is not something that can be proved from with- 
out the faith but only revealed from within its power. 

As Christians share in the common life of humanity they do so 
in light of the direction and purpose that comes from their faith. 
As an early apologist says of the Christians: ““Plowing they 
praise, sowing they sing.”” He was simply saying that the Christian 
does his common round of work in light of a new hope and courage 
that liberates his spirit. The convincing power of the Christian 
faith is its ability to illumine and transform common life. It is 
this power that can be seen and understood by the non-Christian. 
It is a witness in the realm and in terms of the ideas which 
secular man shares and knows. The witness must be made in 
terms of everyday life as its meaning and destiny are given by 
faith. It is the power of the Christian faith to illumine the mystery 
of existence as faced by everyman struggling with the problem of 
guilt and anxiety, the meaning of death, but also in the search 
for integrity in work, in family relations and in community life. 
Christian faith gains the right to speak in these areas not by first 
being proved true on other grounds. Christian faith can speak 
in these areas because of its uniquely creative power to open their 
meaning and reveal new possibilities within them. Christian faith 
can speak in terms of the whole of life because the God to whom it 
witnesses has been Incarnate in the very substance of our living. 
The Christian faith is that God in Christ has been locked in 
struggle with sin, death and anxiety. But this same Christ has 
also known the joy, hope and love that is part of human life. 


Waar ARE THE PRactTIcAL IMPLICATIONS IN THIS NEW STANCE? 
EVANGELISM MUST BE CARRIED on in light of the whole of life. 
Traditionally Christianity makes its most basic claim to faith at 


the point at which other systems have broken down in a person’s 
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experience. The oft repeated maxim, “Man’s extremity is God's 
opportunity,” is abidingly true. Men seek new sources of illumina- 
tion on the mystery of life when old ones break down. Moments 
of personal or community crisis and tragedy are always moments 
when Christian faith can be heard with convincing clarity. The 
whole history of salvation in both Old and New Testament wit- 
nesses to this pattern of correlation between crisis and revelation. 
But this is not the only pattern of life within which revelation can 
occur. For if Christianity is content to meet people only in terms 
of suffering and failure it has immensely contracted its scope of 
witness. Christian evangelism must learn how to meet men in terms 
of their creativity, joys and accomplishments. Christian faith must 
lay claim to man in the whole of his life, in its heights as well 
as its depths. 

To this end the Christian evangelist must take the lead in 
exploring the relation of vocations, family life and community 
life to Christian faith. The work of the evangelical academies in 
Europe and the various professional discussion groups that have 
arisen among Christian teachers or physicians in this country indi- 
cate the direction this work could take. But it must also be en- 
larged to include the trade unionist and the housewife who are 
working creatively to build better homes and communities. Well- 
informed and articulate Christian leadership on the leading edge 
of community life and vocational concern can be the most power- 
ful voice of Christian witness in our times. 

There is one inescapable implication in this new approach 
to evangelism. It is that the laity must take the lead in this 
matter. By the very structure of church life today the minister 
cannot be involved in every aspect of community life. The broad 
challenge of our world today can only be met by the laity who are 
on the scene in shop and school and home. Although a great 
deal has been written and said in favor of an increasing place for 
the laity little has been done to implement this. Instead American 
Protestantism has undergone a shift toward an increasingly pro- 
fessionalized ministry in the post-war period. The number of 
multiple staff churches has increased sharply with the result in 
many cases of ordained ministers being used to perform tasks that 
have little or no relation to their basic ministerial training. 
Similarly in facing the challenge of the vast and growing urban 
centers church boards and agencies have proliferated their staffs 
of analysts and executives in the hope that these will provide the 
insights and leads needed to solve this complex problem. The stag- 
gering proportions reached by post-war church building indicates 
a degree of institutionalization of church life that threatens to 
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become incarceration. The churches must overcome their self-pre- 
occupation which borders on the morbid. 


The Protestant churches of America must rethink the use of 
their ordained ministry. The basic vocation of the ordained 
minister is to labor in Word and Sacrament. His work is in the 
proclamation and exposition of the Word of God. He may ful- 
fill this function in many different ways. Basically he must teach 
and prepare the People of God for the total witness of the total 
community to the world. We can never afford to use the minister 
as the one in whom the evangelistic task is vested. Because the 
minister is a full-time employee of the church the temptation is to 
use him to fill gaps in the organizational life of the church. And 
the minister, often uncertain of his function, is willing to fill 
these gaps in an unconscious attempt to justify his existence. If 
the true mission of the Church is to be fulfilled its priorities in 
the use of the ministry must be changed. The minister must be 
free to function in Word and Sacrament to prepare the People of 
God for their mission of evangelism. 


Finally, the cause of evangelism in our time calls for a massive 
revaluation of our statement of the Christian faith. The Christian 
community is always caught up in the task of bringing its state- 
ment of the faith under the judgment of the living word of God 
as witnessed to in Scripture. But it is always markedly timid in 
these attempts. Specifically in recent times we have been hindered 
because of our apologetic stance by a kind of false modesty in mat- 
ters of faith. We have been loath to formulate clear, simple and 
direct expressions of the Christian faith because of the danger of 
their being misunderstood. It is true that the Christian faith is 
not simple in the sense of being limited in scope for its redemptive 
power reaches to all reality. But this fact does not mean that it 
cannot be stated and shared in simple terms. To say that all our 
thinking and speaking about the faith involves paradox is not an 
excuse for muddled thinking or speaking. The paradoxical or 
dialectical can be recognized as the boundary set for thinking 
by the ultimate mystery of Christian faith. Yet the faith can be 
approached through clear and simple statements. Some of the 
great theologians in the Reformed tradition expressed this possi- 
bility in their doctrine of the perspicuity of Scripture. One of the 
excellencies of Scripture given to it by God was that of clarity. As 
Marcus Wendelin put it, “. . . the things necessary to be known 
for salvation are so plainly and clearly unfolded in Scripture, that 
they may be understood even by the unlearned believers who 
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read with devotion and attention.” * This does not mean that 
everything is unambiguously clear. Mystery always remains at the 
heart of the faith for it is God’s doing and not our own. But the 
Christian message is clear in itself and by its own nature. We are 
not imposing an alien clarity on it. We are rather to open our- 
selves, our preaching and our teaching to clarification by the 
living Word. 


~ 8 Heinrich Heppe, Reformed Dogmatics (London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1950) pp. 32-33. 
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The Foreign Missionary Today 


Douglas Webster 


THERE IS GENERAL AGREEMENT that the Church must be in- 
volved in mission; this has become part of the jargon of ecumeni- 
cal talk. It is by no means always clear what is meant by mission, 
and there is very considerable confusion about the function of 
the missionary. Much of this confusion arises from the fact that a 
missionary is usually a foreigner, sent from one country to an- 
other, from one culture to another, and from one Church to an- 
other. Is the foreign missionary only a temporary expedient, to be 
replaced as scon as possible by nationals, or is there something of 
permanent value in the “foreignness” of the missionary? 


THREE ROLEs IN MISSIONARY DEVELOPMENT 


LOOKING BACK INTO THE PAST we can trace three main patterns 
in the role of the foreign missionary: the pioneer, the manager, 
the specialist. The pioneer had the field to himself. He had enor- 
mous physical difficulties, as the merest acquaintance with the life 
of Henry Martyn or a David Livingstone shows. There were 
dangers and handicaps, but spiritually the pioneer was free. His 
only limits, once he was in, were the bounds of his own energy and 
the will of God. He could virtually do what he liked. He could 
be an individualist and a dictator. There was no red tape and 


Douglas Webster is Education Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, London, England. This article is printed with permis- 
sion of Theology Today in whose January 1960 issue it 
appeared. 
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there were few other people to be considered or consulted. For 
certain temperaments this was an ideal and inviting situation and 
an enviable opportunity. In this form, however, such a pioneer- 
ing opportunity exists nowhere today. This type of pioneering is 
out. That is why the majority of the great missionary biographies 
of the past are dangerously misleading in missionary education 
today. In so far as they inspire, they are good; but if they create 
a desire to imitate, they are fatal. 

The managerial phase was an inevitable sequel; it underlines 
the success of the pioneers. Schools, colleges, and hospitals were 
founded, and where there are large institutions there must be 
managers. Many missionaries who went out to teach or to heal 
during this present century soon found themselves doing far less 
than they would wish in these spheres; willingly or unwillingly 
they were saddled with a managerial job, spending much of their 
time behind an office-desk, running a large institution or a net- 
work of schools or driving round in a car inspecting them. There 
was no one else to do this; it fell to the foreign missionary. Their 
apparent love for administration was misunderstood by the 
African and the Asian. All too easily as the system grew more com- 
plex and the hierarchy (ecclesiastical, medical, or educational) 
grew more extensive, the missionary withdrew only upwards into 
a position of higher status and increasing power. Looking at this, 
the national came to think that the reward of faithful service was 
a graduation from pastoral and personal and evangelistic work to 
administrative responsibility. The ambition of many African 
pastors is to be promoted from pastoral work altogether and to be 
like, or better still to succeed, the missionary manager. The man- 
agerial phase, though belonging to a past era, still continues. In 
some places it must continue; elsewhere it ought gradually to end; 
nowhere should it be regarded as permanent. 


There has also been the specialist. More and more, as na- 
tionals have acquired competence and skill in many fields, various 
jobs formerly done by missionaries have been handed over, and 
rightly so. For example, instead of a missionary being a nurse, 
plain and simple, she has had to be a nursing sister or a sister 
tutor. Instead of teaching in a primary school (or its equivalent) 
the missionary has been required to teach specialist subjects in a 
secondary school or to do teacher training. The Church has 
needed experts in social and welfare work, in training the min- 
istry in theological seminaries, in developing youth and Sunday 
School work, etc. Thus missionaries have been given new op- 
portunities for pioneering: pioneering in race relations, in pre- 
ventive medicine, in educational experiments, in various forms 
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of research. A new pioneering age has opened up; it seems likely 
to continue. The spiritual opportunities are enormous for the 
right kind of specialist with the right spiritual qualities. 

But it looks as if the missionary of tomorrow will have to ful- 
fill a fourth role, different from any of these: that of guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend. Less and less will he have a status in any 
kind of hierarchy in Church or state; less and less will he have a 
leading or dominant voice in public; more and more will he de- 
pend on his own moral and spiritual influence and authority; 
more and more will he have to be an expert in right relationships, 
devoid of all awkward individualism. To take an illustration from 
rugby football, he will be the scrum half and the back rather than 
among the forwards or three-quarters. But he will still be in the 
team and in the game. 


TEMPTATIONS AND NEW INVITATIONS 


IF WE ASK WHY this change must come about, the answer can 
be found in giving full weight to two relatively new factors in the 
modern situation. First, there is the general anti-white and anti- 
West mood which pervades all Asia and most of Africa. Its politi- 
cal focus is nationalism; its spiritual focus, some newly roused non- 
Christian system. Even within the Church itself this mood can be 
a powerful emotion. The white man’s word is no longer his bond. 
To be white can no longer be regarded as an unqualified advant- 
age in most areas of the world where foreign missionaries are 
called to work. A missionary in charge of a big town parish in 
Pakistan tells how, if he does not please one of the groups in his 
church, a whispering campaign sooner or later begins, and “out 
with the foreigner” becomes the slogan. To underestimate the 
strength of this feeling is gravely to misunderstand the Christian 
mission as it is today. 

The second factor to be taken fully into account is the self- 
consciousness of the Younger Churches. Unsatisfactory though 
this description may be, the fact remains that they are younger, 
and so far no one has found a more suitable title. Adolescents are 
self-conscious and they do very easily, and often wrongly, suspect 
the motives of adults who interfere with them. Most of the 
Younger Churches are no longer trusting children but self-con- 
scious and sometimes suspicious adolescents wanting desperately 
to be grown-up but not quite able to pull it off. In this situation 
the very presence of the missionary can be aggravating and can 
stir up bitterness and resentment, particularly if he is in a posi- 
tion of power and authority over nationals. For that reason some 
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of the most perceptive missionaries are eager io shed all vestiges 
of power onto the shoulders of nationals, wherever possible, and 
to withdraw either sideways or downwards, working alongside 
nationals in partnership or under them in loyalty. Both of these 
forms of witness are of immense importance and they are needed 
on a much larger scale. 


Naturally all this creates a number of special problems for the 
foreign missionary in many places. First, there is the temptation 
of disillusionment. In practice it is very difficult to combine the 
managerial role, forced on many missionaries in some shape or 
other, with spiritual and evangelistic work. Not impossible, but 
very difficult. Some young missionaries find that the missionary 
vocation is not what they expected it to be. They ask whether 
they would not have had a greater opportunity for spiritual work 
if they had stayed at home. Some of them also ask whether much 
of this kind of work could not be done equally well and accept- 
ably by someone who though a Christian was not a missionary. 
There are scores of jobs for Christians overseas, but not all these 
jobs need be done by missionaries, especially if we think of the 
missionary as having special responsibility for the evangelistic out- 
reach of the Church and its spiritual growth. 

A second problem is the acquiring of a right balance of 
sensitiveness. Unless the missionary is sufficiently sensitive to be 
vulnerable and to feel the full pain of human life and the weak- 
ness of the Church, he is not likely to be very effective. “He who 
suffers most has most to give.” But if he feels the squalor and the 
poverty and the sin and the evil too acutely and is unable to keep 
casting the burden upon the Lord, he will not retain either his 
sanity or his faith. Again, coming into a situation from outside, 
one is often able to see and assess certain things more clearly 
than those who have been long familiar with them. The role of the 
missionary must be to ask questions about the ends and purposes 
of things which may have been blindly accepted from the past. 
Part of his value is to bring into a situation a new angle, a new 
background of experience, a new critical faculty as well as a new 
charity. Never to question ends is to become a dead end. All the 
ends of Church and mission need constant questioning. But 
always to be questioning them is to become a nuisance and to lose 
one’s capacity to help. A right balance is not easily come by. All 
this serves to underline the crucial importance of missionary train- 
ing in addition to professional training before Christan men and 
women are let loose as missionaries in some of the most delicate 
and explosive situations in the world. 
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A third problem is that of insecurity. This does not arise 
merely out of local or international politics, for that must be ex- 
pected. But for many misssionaries with an ear to the ground there 
is the uncertainty whether even the Church still wants them, 
whether they have been imposed and forced upon a reluctantly re- 
ceiving Church, and whether they are doing a job which an Asian 
or an African might now do. Fully aware of these difficulties an ex- 
perienced missionary from India writes about the kind of young 
missionary the Indian Church wants. “He must not be an indi- 
vidualist or, in the old sense, a pioneer. He must come in the spirit 
of saying to the Indian Church, ‘What do you want me to do?’ 
rather than ‘Here is something which I want to do for you; will you 
let me do it?” He must be ready always to take second place and 
often see Indians less qualified than himself set above him; but he 
must not refuse office and responsibility when it comes to him at 
the call of the Indian Church. He must come for life and not in 
the spirit of a trial marriage, and that in spite of the fact that 
political conditions might at some time make life service impos- 
sible.” Insecurity, vulnerability, disillusionment: this is what the 
modern missionary lets himself in for. 


THE MISSION AND THE PASSION 


HAS HE THEN ANY SIGNIFICANT ROLE still to play? Before an- 
swering this with too swift a negative, we should consider the 
threefold significance of the foreign missionary and ask whether 
this significance is not of some permanent value so long as the 
Church lasts. 

The foreign missionary is a symbol. He symbolizes and in 
his very person reminds people that the Christian Gospel and the 
Christian Church belong to an international and a supernatural 
order. There can be a Church of a nation, but there can never be 
a nationalist Church. Our Western Churches are for the most part 
far too national. Every Church needs for its health foreigners in 
its midst. But no Church can ultimately fulfil its function in the 
life of a particular nation if it is permanently led by foreigners. 
The danger of the foreign missionary in the Younger Churches 
only exists in so far as he continues to lead them or to rule them 
longer than is necessary. The value of the foreign missionary in 
Africa or Asia is that he acts as a reminder that no Church can 
live to itself or be insular. The most important thing we can do 
is to hasten the day when in Africa and Asia “foreign” no longer 
means “Western.” That is why there is such incalculable gain in 
doing everything possible to encourage spiritual traffic between 
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the Younger Churches, especially between the two continents 
of Africa and Asia. All the evidence shows that the advantages 
are immense. 

But there is more to it than this. By being foreign the mis- 
sionary bears witness to a fundamental theological truth. Jesus is 
always a foreigner. He is as much a foreigner to Britain and Amer- 
ica as to Asia and Africa. He is a foreigner inasmuch as he is a 
Jew, a wandering Jew, seeking a home wherever people welcome 
and shelter him. He is yet more a foreigner because he is divine, 
a man from outside, from outer space. He came down into this 
world from outside it. His origin is alien. The only people who 
could claim Jesus as a national rejected him for not being a na- 
tionalist, and in that rejection their own nationalism came to an 
end in little more than a generation. No Church can have a na- 
tional Christ, and the supreme symbolic role of the foreign mis- 
sionary is to bear witness to this by his very foreigness and dif- 
ference. The Gospel always comes from outside. It is revealed, not 
evolved. 

The foreign missionary is a challenge. At his best he is a 
challenge to the highest. The way of the world, which has cap- 
tured so much of the Church, is to climb, to be a go-getter on the 
up and up, to seek for status, wealth, importance, recognition. 
Jesus renounced all this. The foreign missionary has renounced it 
too. He has voluntarily embraced a lower standard of living, in 
some cases even poverty, in a way that few Africans have begun to 
understand. Those who do understand often regard the missionary 
as a fool. That is some measure of the extent to which the West 
has already conquered Africa. But this kind of folly is needed as 
a corrective, a challenge and a check to all the corroding material- 
ism that we of the West have implanted upon the rest of the 
world. The value of there being a few people, serving a Church, 
with absolutely nothing to gain for themselves, is very great in- 
deed and beyond all exaggerating. St. Paul did this. He was mis- 
understood for doing so; but in doing it he set a missionary pat- 
tern for all time. 

The missionary is also a challenge to evangelism. In one 
place after another only the missionary is concerned with evangel- 
ism. This may be far from ideal, but it is true. The pastors and 
teachers and catechists are for the most part too busy with the 
machinery of the Church; even those with an evangelistic longing 
are often not free to fulfil it. In many countries where the welfare 
state is developing, schools and hospitals are becoming the re- 
sponsibility of government; generous medical and educational 
grants are available. But no government will pay for evangelists, 
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Only the Church will pay for this. It remains true therefore that 
the greatest gift the Church in the West can make to a Younger 
Church is the gift of one who, in addition to being professionally 
trained and spiritually qualified, is able to look on people with 
the eyes of the compassionate Christ and so to “do the work of an 
evangelist.” A missionary in a rural area of India writes: “A vil- 
lage worker, doctor or nurse, must be first and foremost an 
evangelist. If she has only her professional abilities to offer she 
will soon become discouraged and defeated in the face of the 
apathy, indifference and ignorance.” Evangelism includes service 
but it is more than service. The missionary who has been gripped 
by the thrill of evangelism knows the power of the Gospel to 
convert and redeem men, whatever their state. With such a Gospel 
he can accept no lesser goal. When others give up, he goes on. 


The foreign missionary is a mediator. “As the Father has sent 
me, even so send I you.” Jesus trained his disciples to be mediators 
from the earliest days. At the feeding of the five thousand, he 
“blessed and broke and gave the loaves to the disciples, and the 
disciples gave them to the crowds.” As time went on they had to 
learn to mediate more than bread. So the missionary in his own 
life and service is a representative person, mediating the love, the 
care, the intercession, of one church for another. The highest 
inter-Church aid is in terms of persons, not money. And just as 
Jesus represented and mediated God to men when he was on 
earth—and got crucified for doing so—the Church, and in a special 
sense the missionary, represents and mediates Christ in various 
situations across the world. In so far as this representation and 
mediation are genuine, in many of these situations the missions 
will lead directly but inevitably into the passion. ““The Son of man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister” (there is the 
mission) “and to give his life a ransom for many” (there is the 
passion). In a world such as ours the eventual outcome of an 
accepted mission is a re-enacted passion. Just to be in some of 
these places, where people starve and suffer, where Christians 
quarrel endlessly and go to law against each other, where the 
spiritual level of the Church is at an all-time low, where hardly 
a soul is attempting any evangelism, where even the clergy are 
sometimes corrupt as well as ignorant, where the least spark of 
spiritual inspiration or initiative is criticized or quenched—just to 
be there, loving, serving, caring, praying, is to be in a. place of 
crucifixion and to learn something of the meaning of our Lord’s 
Cross, not out of a book but by sharing it. Possibly the highest and 
most worthwhile role of the foreign missionary today is to be in 
that kind of place, enduring that kind of ministry and passion, 
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and going through with it to the end, which though bitter may 
also be glorious. 

The missionary can personalize the mission and the passion. 
Mission and passion can never be separated. They have belonged 
together since a Hebrew poet in exile composed the great Songs 
of the Servant. Today the missionary may be called to represent 
the divine and always foreign Christ not only in his mission but 
also in his passion. Not many missionaries in the modern world 
are romping home with success. In many places they are re-dis- 
covering that their function is not to be little lords, as once upon 
a time, but little servants, insecure, vulnerable, acutely hurt, often 
despised and unheeded, just as Jesus was. But that is why they are 
there, not to be ministered unto but to minister and to give their 
life in whatever way the Lord shall ordain and accept. And al- 
ready some of these foreign missionaries, who have learned in 
their own situations something of the passion of Jesus, are be- 
ginning to discover what can be known only on the other side of 
Calvary—the power of the Resurrection and the meaning of Pente- 
cost. 
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The Role of Religious Organizations 
in the Desegregation Controversy 


Will D. Campbell 


RoBERT HUTCHINS IS REPORTED TO HAVE SAID of the University 
of Chicago, “It isn’t a very good school. It’s just the best there is.” 
While it is difficult for one with a portfolio in race relations for a 
Protestant organization to distinguish between apologetics and 
analysis, this report will attempt to say two things. First, that re- 
ligious organizations are not doing very much. Second, it will 
strive to suggest that considering the nature and limitations of the 
institutional church and the fragmentation of the loyalty of its 
constituency there are certain things to its credit. 


PROTESTANT POLITY AND THE PROBLEM OF LEADERSHIP 


THE ASSIGNMENT Is TO biscuss the role of Protestant religious 
organizations in the desegregation controversy. Because “Protes- 
tant” is so broad a term anything that is said can be refuted with 
numerous exceptions. One might almost ask, “the role of which 
Protestant?” There are sixty million of them. It should also be 
said that if one could answer this question satisfactorily, he would 
have made a contribution to the life of the various Protestant 
groups which four hundred years of history have been unable to 
provide. For Protestantism has never been able to define its role 
in sOciety on any serious and critical issue. If we are honest we 
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must say that it has never found a strategy as a basis of operation 
effectively to influence the culture in which it lives. It has not 
been able to contribute importantly to the solution of any pressing 
social problem except indirectly. 

The reasons for this are clear and there is little point in go- 
ing into detail in such a paper. It is enough briefly to point out 
what has been suggested by various students of the relationship of 
Protestant churches to their culture. Protestantism has divorced 
religious faith from institutionalized authority and thus does not 
possess leaders who are authorized to speak for the mind or will 
of the group. There is no clearly designated line of authority and 
seldom is any person invested with sufficient power to act or rep- 
resent his constituency with anything like the immediacy necessary 
for him to be a factor in a crisis situation. Furthermore, individual 
conscience has been deified and no one can prevent a given in- 
dividual from interpreting doctrine or Scripture as he sees fit 
and to conform to values, prejudices and attitudes acquired out- 
side the church. This is why the various positions, resolutions and 
statements made by the Protestant churches of the South and the 
nation have not been taken seriously by legislatures and other 
policy makers. 


As long as Protestant polity not only allows but encourages 
independent action of its members and frowns upon concerted 
action of the group this will be true. For in so doing they never 
comprise a clear threat to any center of power or group of officials 
who retain their power by election. This is reflected in the various 
ministerial statements and resolutions which have been signed in 
recent months. There is always the preface that they are speaking 
us individuals and not representing anyone else. This is not a 
criticism of the individual minister who signs such a statement, 
for he has no choice. But while he cannot speak for his constitu- 
ency, other organizations with opposing ideologies have developed 
in a short time a clear channel of authority who can speak con- 
vincingly and authoritatively to elected officials. Most often these 
organizations speak for the same people for whom ministers or 
other church leaders are unable to speak. 

And while church people have refused, or at least failed, to 
be organized into anything except a fellowship of individuals so 
far as the church is concerned because of what they see as the 
nature of the Reformation churches, they have permitted them- 
selves to be organized into a body with great power but little free- 
dom. The point is that while Protestantism can and does plant 
seeds of revolution, it cannot see it through. So its prophets and 
actionists often turn to other vehicles. 
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But while it is true that Protestant churches are not provid- 
ing leadership in the present racial crisis commensurate with their 
ideals and principles, it is equally true that they have produced 
many of those who are providing such leadership. We can be cri- 
tical that Protestant polity cannot provide the kind of organization 
necessary to influence social change, but we cannot ignore the fact 
that its doctrines and teachings, when taken seriously, have pro- 
vided leaders for organizations which can. For example, we can 
criticize the South Georgia Baptist Church which excluded 
Clarence Jordan of Koinonia Farm from its membership. But 
in so doing we are apt to forget that it was that same church which 
produced him in the first place. Like an eagle teaching its young 
to fly but deserting them once they begin to exercise what they 
have been taught, so Protestantism is capable of inspiring its own 
to action but usually objects when action occurs, especially if it is 
taken in its name. 

From a church in Georgia dismissing its pastor because of a 
prayer for racial understanding to a Presbyterian Secretary of 
State responding to a proposal that this country take steps toward 
the recognition of the Peoples Republic of China with the sug- 
gestion that church people would be more instrumental to the 
common good if they confined themselves to moral principles— 
everywhere Protestants, concerned with social, economic and po- 
litical problems, are told to mind their altar fires and tea parties. 

But still it must be said that while Protestant churches are 
not geared for action and for the most part those agencies inter- 
ested in the desegregation of society should not look to this insti- 
tution to provide the necessary pressure for social change, it will 
at the same time be found that some of the ablest leaders who 
are exerting the pressure were nurtured by this institution, even 
if they now deny the mother who gave them birth. This might be 
listed as the role of providing a set of values out of which many of 
us operate; of helping to create a climate in which it will be more 
than ordinarily possible for the work to be done. Few persons 
who are active in the current struggle for racial justice have es- 
caped an influence of the Judeo-Christian ethic in one way or an- 
other. 


THE WITNESS OF THE NEGRO CHURCH 


IF SOME OF THE ABOVE is considered a shortcoming there is a 
notable exception to it all. Much of it does not apply to a large 
segment of Protestantism in the South, namely the Negro denomin- 
ations and Negro congregations within predominantly white de- 
nominations. Considering Protestantism as a group, it is certainly 
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unfair to assert that this group is making no contribution in the 
early stages of the desegregation process—keeping pressure on, 
bringing cases to court, organizing protest movements, and under- 
going the necessary suffering and sacrifice to achieve the desired 
goal. And while it -has been the NAACP which has played the 
major organizational role and has taken the giant step legally, 
much of their leadership has come from within the churches, 
as was hinted above. But it must also be said that in situations 
such as the Montgomery boycott and in much of the Southern 
sit in movements, it has been the institutional church itself 
which has made the greater contribution. The meetings not 
only were held in church houses, they were essentially religious 
meetings with religious motivations and values. The prayers, the 
refusal to return evil with evil, ministers and laymen going to 
jail, an entire community suffering legal harassment—these are 
things familiar to any religious people and in a real sense it might 
be said that this was the church playing a vital role in desegrega- 
tion. 

In fact, it might be said that the real key to the solution of 
our current problem of desegregation rests in the hands of the 
enlightened, liberal Negro churchmen of the South as they work 
within their own channels and through such organizations as the 
NAACP and the Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
and not in the hands of the whites at all—not even the 
whites of goodwill. It is often said that this is a Southern problem 
and must be solved by Southerners. But this is usually another 
way of saying, “Leave us alone,” or a euphemism for, “Yankee, go 
home.” And actually it is strange that there should ever have been 
the hope or expectation that white churchmen could be the real 
leaders, especially by anyone even remotely familiar with commun- 
ity structure and organization. In any revolution there must be at 
least two factors. There are those who are in revolt and those who 
are being revolted against. No one has ever condemned the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury for not being Chaplain to George Washing- 
ton’s troops. George Washington had his own troops and the 
Archbishop was actually irrelevant. When this comes from a 
white Southerner it sounds defensive. Instead it is the recognition 
of what all of us know—that man, by nature, does not give up 
comfort and privilege voluntarily. So the role which the Negro 
churchmen are playing of keeping the pressure constantly upon 
the status quo is a vital one. For in every case desegregation has 
come, not when a group of whites of goodwill got together and 
said discrimination was wrong and should be stopped. Rather it 
has come when a group of Negroes got together and said, ‘We 
have been discriminated against long enough, let’s stop it.” 
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WHITE PROTESTANTS IN THE RACIAL STRUGGLE 








THIs Is FAR FROM SUGGESTING that what is referred to as white 
Protestantism is irrelevant in the desegregation controversy. There 
is the important role of the white Protestant in personally inter- 
preting these demands and of interacting with his Negro col- 
leagues. A case in point is Mobile, where Negro ministers signed 
a petition to the city fathers requesting that the buses be desegre- 
gated without the upheaval of Montgomery. This was followed by 
a resolution, with obvious consultation, from the white ministers 
in which they shared the concern of the Negro group and at- 
tempted to interpret these demands from their own perspective. 


There is likewise the role of relating to action groups. We 
have said above that many religiously motivated people cannot 
find a channel within the institutional church to express the 
social implications of their faith. Protestantism, with its generally 
permissive doctrine of the Church, does not hold that the Sunday 
morning gathering is paramount. It is free to encourage its con- 
gregation to find expression in groups which are geared to accomp- 
lish its ideals and to behave as they do because of their faith. 
Moreover, there is an increasing segment of white Protestantism 
which is developing the ability and machinery for action in the 
community. In North Carolina a Methodist congregation lost a 
valuable building site rather than compromise their convictions 
on man’s brotherhood. In Arkansas an entire congregation en- 
dorsed a non-church committee formed to try to get the public 
schools reopened. However, we must say that such examples are 
as yet isolated. More often there are individual acts. 


A related role is that of supporting those within the frame- 
work of the institutional church who have chosen to put their 
faith into action. Several of the denominations and organizations 
such as the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A., the American Friends Service Committee, the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. and the United Church of Christ 
have provided financial and other rehabilitation aids to numerous 
individuals who have been displaced or who have suffered in 
applying the imperatives of their faith to the racial crisis. Sup- 
port has also been furnished by the many statements made by 
all of the major denominations condemning racial  segre- 
gation. While these may not be impressive to lawmakers they 
certainly give leverage to the parish minister who otherwise 
would be hard put to explain his own position to members of 
his congregation. There is also a development in the direction 
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of attempting to restore some of the freedom of the pulpit lost 
during recent years. Several denominations have commissions and 
even staff persons with this as a major concern. 


THEOLOGY AND: SCRIPTURE 


THIs LEADS TO A ROLE which has been neglected in some cir- 
cles but which is gaining increasing attention. That is the one 
of interpreting the Church’s own peculiar message, using its own 
language and its own frame of reference. Since Protestant Chris- 
tians are the dominant group in Southern culture, the moral re- 
sponsibility for this crisis is on their shoulders. Thus, in a real 
sense, any speaking they do must be addressed to themselves and 
in their own tongue. However, it is interesting to note the number 
of cases of concerted action by ministers and church people where 
the approach has been purely humanistic. But they are finding it 
more and more difficult to defend their interest in desegregation 
in humanistic terms. (This is not to quarrel with the humanists. 
Their record in this crisis is a good one. It is rather to suggest 
that the churches have a distinct and peculiar approach which has 
sometimes been neglected.) 

One may observe that some of the most daring and creative 
work in desegregation has been done by ministers and churches 
with no history of social liberalism. A minister in Virginia with 
little interest in social action within the framework of his denomi- 
nation and no experience in human relations movements has re- 
fused to discuss the crisis from his pulpit or with members of his 
congregation in anything but theological terms. His church has 
refused to become a tool of the state administration. On the other 
hand, some of the churches in his town with a long history of 
social concern and liberalism became parties to massive resis- 
tance. The reason for this is clear. When the minister makes his 
plea on the basis of Constitution, man’s rights, human dignity, 
democracy, or even the universal principle of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, he is placing himself in a vul- 
nerable position. For the majority of white Protestants in the 
South want segregation to be preserved and are impressive in their 
reminder that there is no gospel, no “good news” for them in 
desegregation. The good news must certainly be elsewhere. And 
they have been taught from childhood in most Protestant churches 
of the Bible Belt that theirs is a message of personal redemption, 
and only as anything is related to this does it make sense to them. 
In terms of sheer strategy this is worthy of some attention. So the 
role of the church in providing a positive theological base as it 
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attempts to speak to itself and as a motivation for action is de- 
serving of the emphasis which seems to be increasing. 

A related task which many Protestants are accepting as an 
obligation is the correction of the flagrant misuse of Scripture on 
the part of many of its members. Several books have been 
written on the subject and other approaches are being made 
through Sunday School materials and other literature. We can- 
not assume that people are not being convinced by the faulty use 
of the few passages of Scripture which seem to them to give sup- 
port to their prejudices. The segregationist Protestant is neither 
simply rationalizing nor is he deliberately lying when he reasons 
that since God was the original segregationist in turning some of 
Noah’s children black and since in the Golden Rule Jesus said 
not to do to others what you wouldn’t want them to do to you 
and as he doesn’t want others to force him to integrate it becomes 
his Christian duty to see that no one else is forced to integrate. To 
say that this is illogical and false is not enough. He is not capable 
of grasping the meaning of myth and he does not even seem able 
to read the text correctly. Nevertheless, he is convinced that when 
he defends segregation he defends the faith and that the integra- 
tionist is a part of an evil scheme to destroy his religion. For one 
to insist that this is not being done among the masses and that 
it is not effective in this twentieth century is to ignore the facts. 
To remember the educational level of those who constitute the 
real problem and to view the constant flow of literature using such 
arguments placed in every mail box along the RFD—mail boxes 
the rest of us are failing to touch—is to be convinced. To deny that 
it is so is also to ignore that in a system where the individual has 
been given almost complete freedom of interpretation, where every- 
one has direct access to God with little test of validity of any di- 
vine communication, his noblest ideal is apt to be in part self- 
corrupting. The doctrine of Christian love is a case in point as 
suggested in the use of the Golden Rule. 


“Peace, PRack, ..i 


SOME COMMENT IS CALLED FOR concerning other values which 
Protestantism has emphasized and which are relevant to the sub- 
ject. Among these are a strong commitment to the public school 
system, education in general, and responsibility for their youth. 
These are concerns which have added to the strength of Protes- 
tantism. But again it has been seen that they are sometimes a 
weakness so far as desegregation is concerned. For instance, schools 
opened in Little Rock by churches probably did more to win the 
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school referendum ior Mr. Faubus and contributed more to the 
defeat of Mr. Hays than most other factors. Thesé schools were 
opened for valid reasons and in keeping with the values mention- 
ed above. Furthermore, in most cases they were opened by minis- 
ters and churches who held an excellent record of opposition to 
the policies of the Faubus administration. The schools were opened 
in the name of learning, wisdom, education, and Christian re- 
sponsibility for their youth. Yet this was a major factor in taking 
the pressure off the Faubus administration. For while children 
were provided with schools and were not on the street or under 
foot parents were inclined to be satisfied. Mr. Faubus remained 
the saviour. 


Moreover, it seems obvious now that if schools are closed on 
any mass basis in the South most white Protestant churches will 
either open schools of their own or make their facilities available 
for private schools. Again they will do so for good reasons. They 
will do so to preserve education, not to preserve segregation. 
Nevertheless, the latter is accomplished in the process. A few 
years ago when it was announced that this would be done in 
Prince Edward County, Virginia, few were seriously concerned. No 
one could picture library, laboratory, study halls, classrooms, 
gymnasium and cafeteria all in one large room. But when the 
pressure mounted in Farmville and throughout Prince Edward 
County, it was the large and respectable churches which followed 
suit. Because all Protestant churches are essentially congregational 
—even those claiming an episcopacy such as the Methodist Church 
—this will be true as long as the present climate continues. While 
many ministers will make an excellent effort, as they have in recent 
months, they will be overruled by their congregations. It might be 
argued that there is no reason why the churches could not open 
their own schools but on an integrated basis. But this is to ignore 
three factors, namely, congregational rule, why they were closed in 
the first place and by whose wishes, and certain prime Protestant 
virtues such as peace, harmony, and order: within the fellowship. 
Anything upsetting this is generally considered bad. Any hope that 
this will be done except perhaps occasionally is wishful thinking. 
Therefore, we can only conclude that as any state in the Deep 
South resorts to abolishing the public school system the churches, 
usually with pure motives, will continue to preserve segregation 
for at least a while. There still seems to be a ‘50-50’ chance that 
all public schools in Louisiana will be closed. It will be interesting 
to watch the churches if this occurs. In fact, the City of New Or- 
leans has several large Protestant parochial schools. While Roman 
Catholic officials have been criticized for their failure to desegre- 
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gate their schools; thus far the Protestant schools are prospering 
and apparently have no intention of announcing a plan to follow 
the public schools. 

Hopefully, however, recent developments tend to indicate that 
most states of the South will escape wholesale closing of schools 
and certainly the abolishing of state supported education entirely. 
Recent events in Atlanta, several communities in Virginia, and 
the school board elections in Little Rock, support this. It seems 
more likely that the pattern of the past will be continued with 
the accompanying court cases, community unrest, bitterness and 
violence. In recent months we have seen the degree of emotional 
intensity increase as it reaches the hard core. 


“CLEANING UP THE MEss” 


AND WHERE THIS CouRSE is followed there is a role which 
Protestant churches have played in the past and which will be- 
come increasingly significant. That is the role of what we might 
call “cleaning up the mess.” Generally speaking, white Protestant 
churches cannot be expected to play any important role in the 
process of getting Negro children to the door of formerly all- 
white schools. They will not engage in what they consider the 
rough and tumble of politics to see the various court cases through. 
This is in keeping with major values such as peace, harmony, 
goodwill, and order within the fellowship. It is enough to say that 
as a social institution Protestant churches are by nature conserva- 
tive. And based on past performance, there is little likelihood that 
white Protestant churches will play any significant role in pre- 
paring communities for desegregation. This is not to minimize the 
great work which has been done in some situations but again to 
suggest that Protestantism is not geared for action and does not 
exert the influence in the community needed for such preparation. 

The performance of cleaning up the mess, if it comes, will 
be done because of that of which we are usually most critical, 
namely, the conservative nature of the institution. For example, 
the churches in Clinton, Tenn., played virtually no part in pressing 
for justice to admit Negro children and once they were admitted by 
court order did little to prepare the community for an orderly 
transition. This was true to their conservative nature. A conserva- 
tive institution seldom threatens another conservative institution. 
But when the whole structure of society was falling apart, when 
principles held even more sacred than segregation were threatened, 
that same conservative nature compelled the churches to become 
involved. For the churches to press for justice in court or commun- 
ity would be to jeopardize success or revivals, membership drives, 
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the building fund, next year’s budget and the whole life of the 
institution. But mob rule, riots, general hysteria, and bad publicity 
were an even greater threat. 

Aside from the threat to itself, while a conservative institution 
will seldom threaten another conservative institution it will al- 
most always defend one. Thus, it was not that the Baptist Church 
in Clinton had moved to a more liberal position when it supported 
its minister who walked to school with the Negro children and 
was attacked by the mob. Instead, this was a clear demonstration 
and re-emphasis of its continued conservative nature. If their 
pastor had been beaten while circulating a petition to admit 
Negroes to the public schools he probably would have been dis- 
missed from his pulpit. This would have been a betrayal of the 
peace-loving nature of the institution. But when he was beaten in 
what amounted to the defense of a still more vital aspect of the 
status quo, peace and communiy stability (not peace and stability 
in the usual sense but peace and stability slightly to the left of 
absolute chaos) he became something of a church hero. This might 
account for many Protestants being willing to assume the humanist 
position while not being willing to champion the more daring 
theological demands of their faith. 

Thus, white Protestant churches can be counted upon to play 
a vital role when the walls of civilization are caving in around 
them. And by now it must be accepted by all that this is going to 
be one phase of the process as it is experienced in most communi- 
ties. There are many prophets within Protestantism who would like 
to see the institution plug the dike with its right arm. Most mem- 
bers are not willing to do this but are willing to rescue the drown- 
ing victims. And this much is not to be dismissed lightly. 

Most Protestants will agree that the judgment (and justice) 
of God precedes any degree of reconciliation. They can be con- 
sistent with their faith and see the egression of the judgment and 
justice of God from channels other than themselves—the NAACP, 
the Court, etc., and accept as their role the mending of a broken 
and shattered society, the putting the pieces back together in some 
kind of order, the reconciliation of caste and class, the cleaning 
up of the mess. If for no other reason, to regain as much of the 
status quo as possible. As significant as the prophetic edge of the 
Church is and as much as most of us regret the current dearth of 
prophets in white Protestant circles, it might well be that “their 
finest hour” will come, not in producing more and better prophets 
but in exercising the conserving edge which is often seen as its 
weakness. 

Thus Protestantism. 


a 
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“Tradition” as a Problem 
for Protestants 


: Robert McAfee Brown 


FATHER GEORGE TAVARD, a French Roman Catholic priest now 
teaching in the United States, is already known for his creative 
book, The Catholic Approach to Protestantism. He has now per- 
formed an even greater ecumentical service by giving us Holy Writ 
or Holy Church.1 The latter work is an extensive treatment of 
one of the most vexing issues dividing Roman Catholics and 
Protestants, namely the problem of the relationship of Scripture 
and tradition. Father Tavard contents himself with an historical 
study, and eschews, in this volume at least, a discussion of what 
his historical findings mean for the present situation. But since he 
explicitly offers his book as a‘contribution to the present ecu- 
menical dialogue, it must be treated as such, for it gives us the 
historical perspective from which to approach many contemporary 
issues that clamor for discussion. 

In the following pages I shall first give a brief summary of the 
position taken by Father Tavard in Holy Writ or Holy Church; 


1 Tavard, Holy Writ or Holy Church, The Crisis of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, (New York: Harpers, 1959) x and-250 pp., $5.00. 


Robert McAfee Brown is Auburn Professor of Systematic The- 
ology. This article by Dr. Brown is the first in a series, ini- 
tiated by the Book Review editor, of article length book re- 
views. The above article is appearing in the January, 1961, 
issue of Theology Today. 
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second, I shall make a few comments arising out of the book it- 
self; and third (and most important) I shall try to isolate in a 
preliminary way some of the basic issues raised by the book that 
require renewed Protestant attention, if we are to be as faithful 
in our side of the discussion as Father Tavard has been in his. 


FATHER TAVARD’s ARGUMENT 


THE STRUCTURE OF Holy Writ or Holy Church is in one sense 
so detailed and complex, due to the historical research it includes, 
as to defy summary treatment. And yet in another sense the thesis 
of the book is very simple, for the lesson that the historical ex- 
cursions teach us is that Scripture and tradition must always be 
seen in organic relationship to one another, for when either at- 
tains a false supremacy over the other, trouble results. The trouble 
that results is not simply due to Protestant error. It can result just 
as much from the efforts of misguided Roman Catholic canonists 
as from the efforts of misguided Protestant Reformers. It can in- 
vade Catholicism after Trent just as disastrously as it did in the 
14th century. Sola ecclesia is just as wrong as sola Scriptura. And 
the remedy, whether in a Catholic or a Protestant context, can 
only be a decision for an inclusive concept of Scripture and 
church. 

It is Father Tavard’s conviction that the Reformation under- 
standing of sola Scriptura, “Scripture alone,” led to the disinte- 
gration of the relationship between “the authority of the written 
word of God and of Church traditions.” 2? This relationship, he 
feels, was normative in the patristic period. At that time it 
was recognized that there was a gospel, a kerygma, and that 
it was “passed on” both in the written Word and in the interpre- 
tation of the written Word contained in church tradition. As the 
church found itself addressed by this Word in Scripture, it regular- 
ized a canon, chiefly for liturgical reasons, separating those books 
in which the Word was heard from those in which it was not. 
But the canon was not, Father Tavard maintains, limited to 27 
books. It included “other scriptures” as well—the affirmations of 
the church councils and the early fathers, for example. Thus tra- 
dition begins to be established, tradition as “the overflow of the 
Word outside Sacred Scripture.”* There can be no antipathy be- 
tween these sources. Sometimes, to be sure, the stress is on Scrip- 
ture, at other times it is on tradition, and it may even occasionally 
center on the institution which transmits both. But there is no 

3 Ibid., p. 8. 
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fundamental cleavage, for “In each case, the oneness of Scripture 
and tradition is the underlying assumption which justifies occa- 
sional shifts of emphasis.’ 

The same interrelationship of Scripture and tradition char- 
acterizes the medieval period. There is a further extension of the 
canon, to be sure, so that Hugo of St. Victor, for example, can 
define the New Testament as containing “the Gospel, the Apostles, 
the Fathers . . .”5, and mean by the latter term the Decretals, 
Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, Origen, Bede, and many others. 
Father Tavard defends this situation, and claims that the the- 
ologians of the 12th and 13th centuries “were thus faithful to the 
patristic conception of ‘Scripture alone.’”® On these terms it 
is clear that Scripture and tradition stand in no conceivable kind 
of opposition to one another. 

But this happy situation did not last. In the 14th century 
there begins a kind of jockeying between the proponents of the 
supremacy of Scripture and the supremacy of tradition that has 
been the bane of the church’s life ever since. Henry of Ghent, for 
example, sets the authority of Scripture above the authority of the 
church, whenever there is an apparent conflict. At the other pole, 
the notion of “post-apostolic revelation” is introduced, i.e. ma- 
terial not found in Scripture but, as the exclusive possession of 
the church, to be valued above Scripture whenever there is an 
apparent conflict. This cleavage between Scripture and tradition 
deepens in the 14th century, and one of the results is an increasing 
elevation of the authority of the papacy. 

The latter emphasis is continued in the work of the 15th cen- 
tury canonists, and in a wave of reaction against them the con- 
ciliarist movement waxes and wanes. The conciliarists are scored 
by Father Tavard because Councils can claim to be recipients of 
“post-apostolic revelations” in a way that obliterates the early 
patristic correlation of Scripture and tradition.? 

The basis of Father Tavard’s dissatisfaction with this 15th 
century chaos is worth quoting: 


In her essence, the Church is not a power of interpretation; she 
is a power of reception. She receives the Word which God speaks 
to her in the Scriptures. It is this Word as by her received which 
is authoritative for her members. Thus Scripture and Church are 


4 Ibid., p. 11. 
5 Ibid., p. 16. 
6 Ibid., p. 20. 
7 Ibid., p. 56. 








mutually inherent. To Scripture is attached an _ ontological 
primacy; and to the Church an historical one because it is only in 
her receptivity that men are made aware of the Word.8 


After an examination of the solution of the Humanists, 
Father Tavard turns to treat “The Glad Tidings of Dr. Luther” 
(Ch. V1). He feels that in Luther “the cleavage between Scripture 
and tradition became irreconcilable.” 9 Luther, he claims, “judges 
Scripture itself.”1° “The justified man judged the Fathers and 
Doctors.” 11 Luther’s protestations to the contrary, he is held to 
have made Scripture entirely dependent upon his own private in- 
terpretation. He takes a principle, the principle of justification 
by faith (which is a good principle if not isolated from the rest 
of Scripture), and makes the entire Bible witness to this princi- 
ple alone. Luther therefore emerges as a religious individualist; 
when there is a conflicting interpretation of Scripture, he invaria- 
bly prefers his own. Thus no problems are solved by Luther. He 
merely introduces new problems in place of the old ones he by- 
passes. And Father Tavard, after a consideration of Melanchthon, 
who comes off somewhat better, assesses the Lutheran Reformation 
as follows: 


The Lutheran Reformation laid the basis for a novel tradition. 
In it, “pure doctrine,” understood as a reduced set of propositions, 
lorded it over the Scriptures and the fellowship of believers.12 


And if this were not eminently true in the case of Luther him- 
self, it is unmistakably true in later Lutheranism, in which, in- 
stead of a notion of Scripture-interpreted-by-the-church (the prin- 
ciple of Catholicism) there comes to be substituted a Gospel-inter- 
preted-by-Luther (the principle of the Apology of the Augsburg 
Confession). 

Father Tavard attempts a sympathetic treatment of “John 
Calvin and the Secret Operation” (Ch. VII) and emphasizes Cal- 
vin’s attempt to keep Word and Spirit interrelated. But this 
is impossible within Calvin’s framework; Calvin is so far removed 
from the visible Church that even “his zeal for Christ landed 
him in doctrinal iconoclasm.” 4° Calvin, so Father Tavard feels, 
destroys tradition, and thus paves the way for an extreme kind of 


8 Ibid., p. 66. 
9 Ibid., p. 80. 
10 Ibid., p. 82. 
11 Ibid., p. 83. 
12 Ibid., p. 95. 
13 Ibid., p. 108. 
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subjectivism in his later followers. In order to keep these tendencies 
in check later Calvinism has to assert the infallibility of its own 
churches. 

Thus as luther and Calvin pass from the scene, the situation 
is not only no better, it is considerably worse. On the Roman 
Catholic side, it remains chaotic. In reaction to the Reformation, 
there is considerable stress on the church at the expense of Scrip- 
ture (Almain, Cajetan and Prierias). Johann Eck can start with 
the primacy of Scripture over the church and during his lifetime 
go full circle until he ends with the primacy of the church over 
Scripture. Other apologists, trying to come to grips with the Re- 
formation sola Scriptura, end by placing over against it a sola 
ecclesia. Faced with these alternatives, there is a new emphasis 
on inspiration outside the limits of the canon—in the church 
Fathers, the councils, the Pope, the medieval doctors and even 
the laity. On these terms, as Father Tavard says, “Inspiration can 
swoop down on prophets at any time in the history of the 
Church.” 1* As the latter position becomes more extreme, there 
is a reassertion of “the Scripture principle.” Schatzgeyer re-em- 
phasizes the supremacy of “Scripture,” albeit Scripture defined in 
wide enough terms to include “canonical” scripture, “virtual” 
scripture (i.e. whatever can be extracted from the gospel by neces- 
sary consequences) and “eminent” scripture, in terms of which, as 
Father Tavard reports, “Holy Writ is finally enlarged to infinite 
dimensions.” 15 In the understatement of the book, Father Tavard 
comments that “Catholic theology is not fully homogeneous in the 
three decades preceding the Council of Trent.” 16 


REASSESSMENT OF TRENT 


THE CHAPTER ON THAT COUNCIL is clearly the most important 
in the book. All that can be done here is to present Father 
Tavard’s concluding assessment. He shows, as a result of a care- 
ful study of the debates at Trent and the changes in the wording 
of subsequent drafts of the final document, that the notion of 
revelation as found partly in Scripture and partly in tradition 
(partim . . . partim) is discarded, so that there are not two sepa- 
rate sources of authority. The position of the Council is rather as 
follows: 


The dynamic element which constitutes the source (fons). of all 
saving truth and all Christian behaviour, is the Gospel of Christ, 


~ 14 Ibid., p. 172. 
15 Ibid., p. 176. 
16 Ibid., p. 195. 








the Word spoken by Christ and communicated to the Church 
through the Apostles. It is a living Word. It carries the power of 
the Holy Spirit. This dynamic element uscs two sets of vessels: 
Holy Scripture and traditions. In as far as they convey the same 
Gospel of Christ, in as far as they channel the original impetus 
whereby the Spirit moved the Apostles, both Scripture and tradi- 
tions are entitled to the same adhesion of faith. For faith reaches 
Christ and the Spirit whatever the medium used to contact us.17 


To Father Tavard this means that “the whole Gospel is con- 
tained in Scripture as it is also contained in the traditions,” even 
though such a position is not explicitly stated. However, it seems 
to him a fair conclusion since the opposite notion, e.g. that the 
gospel is partly in Scripture and partly in the traditions (partim 
. . » partim) is explicitly excluded. Trent therefore gives definitive 
utterance to what Father Tavard calls the classical view, namely 
that “Scripture contains all revealed doctrine, and the Church’s 
faith, which includes apostolic traditions, interprets it.” 18 

In subsequent chapters Father Tavard traces what happened 
immediately after Trent both in Anglicanism and Roman Catholic- 
ism. He believes that Roman Catholicism by and large failed to 
read Trent in proper terms, and perpetuated the false distinctions 
that had plagued the church in earlier centuries. Anglicanism was 
actually much closer to the “classical view,” and Anglicanism gets 
credit for A Very Good Try. Anglicans, to be sure, were guilty of 
limiting the work of the Spirit to Scripture and the early church 
councils, in which view, as Father Tavard presents it, ““The Spirit 
infallibly guided the Church for approximately five centuries. 
Then he somehow withdrew his assistance.” But the overall 
estimate of Anglicanism is an appreciative one: 


The theology of the Catholic eras, patristic and medieval, was 
better represented by the Anglican view than by many Catholic 
writers in the Counter-Reformation period.2° 


Terminating his historical treatment at this point, Father 
Tavard comes to the conclusion that the dilemma brought to a 
head by the Reformation was an attempt to make “an artificial dis- 
tinction between two God-given supernatural realities, Scripture 
and the Church.”*! This opposition has been perpetuated ever 
since. And it is wrong. 


17 Ibid., p. 208. 
18 Ibid., p. 209. 
19 Ibid., p. 238. 
20 Ibid., p. 245. 
21 Ibid., p. 246. 
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The secret of re-integration, or of Christian unity, or of a 
theology of ecumenism (whatever name we choose to give this) may 
lie in opening a way back to an inclusive concept of Scripture and 
of the Church. Scripture cannot be the Word of God once it has 
been severed from the Church which is the Bride and the Body of 
Christ. And the Church could not be the Bride and the Body, 
had she not received the gift of understanding the Word. These 
two phases of God’s visitation of man are two aspects of one mys- 
tery. They are ultimately one, though one in two. The Church 
implies the Scripture as the Scripture implies the Church.22 


And after a description of Revelation 22:19, hé concludes: 


The Book is the Word of God, and the City is the Church. The 
Book leads to the City. Yet the City is described in the Book. To 
prefer the one to the other amounts to renouncing both.*3 


A PROTESTANT CRITIQUE 


THis Is AN EXCITING and in many ways an original survey. It 
breaks new ground, particularly in its treatment of the Council 
of Trent (although the author calls attention to similar researches 
by Father J. R. Geiselmann, S. J., in this area). It is the kind 
of book a Protestant needs to read, so that he can see what the 
reasonably familiar terrain of church history looks like when ex- 
amined from a perspective different from his own. The Protes- 
tant reader recognizes the landscape; he is sure that he has been 
there, and yet somehow the whole terrain is different, as though 
a new set of unfamiliar colors had been used to paint it. Further- 
more, the “good guys” and the ““bad guys” who inhabit the land- 
scape have reversed roles. The conciliarists are not a hope but a 
threat. The “‘pre-Reformers” lead the church even further astray. 
The Reformation does not save Christendom but further disin- 
tegrates it. 

At the same time, there are some surprises in store for the 
Catholic reader. Baleful tendencies in Catholic theology are de- 
scribed as carefully as the positions of the Reformers. (The un- 
scrupulous Protestant reader can, in fact, isolate a good deal of 
out-of-context fuel to feed his anti-Catholic fires.) And there must 
be few Roman Catholic books in which the Anglicans get credit 
for being more faithful to the proper view of Scripture and tradi- 
tion than most post-Tridentine Roman Catholics. 


22 Ibid. 
23 Ibid., p. 247. 








To express appreciation does not, of course, mean that a 
Protestant critique is unnecessary. There are many places where 
Protestant questions and Protestant comments are called for. 
Several will now be raised that grow directly out of the book it- 
self, after which there will be a more extended discussion of the 
basic problems that are posed for Protestants when the issue of 
tradition is treated with full seriousness. 

1. In a book that contains so much it may seem petty to com- 
plain about omissions, but there is one dimension of the problem 
of Scripture and tradition that receives only passing comment. 
This is the position of Protestant sectarianism. If the “classical” 
Reformers illustrate to Father Tavard the dangers of “Scripture 
alone,” surely the sectarians point to another problem, the dilemma 
raised when Scripture is subordinated to personal experience, or 
when isolated portions of Scripture are made normative for the 
whole of it. (The issues here are perhaps not too dissimilar from 
those raised by the theory of “post-apostolic revelation.”) It is the 
sectarian movement that pinpoints the problem of the relation- 
ship of the Holy Spirit to tradition, and suggests how a wrong 
emphasis on the Spirit can be just as stultifying to the creative 
“traditioning” of the kerygma as is a wrong emphasis on Scripture. 

The matter is merely mentioned here, for it is to be hoped 
that Father Tavard will produce a second volume carrying his 
story down to the present day; a treatment of the sectarian ap- 
proach to Scripture and tradition written by a Roman Catholic 
will be worth waiting for. 

2. We must ask the authorities in the patristic period for a full 
discussion of Father Tavard’s treatment of what seems to be a 
Golden Age in the history of the relationship of Scripture and 
tradition. His contention, as we have seen, is that Scripture and 
tradition were so inextricably united during the patristic period 
that statements that seem to exalt one above the other are no more 
than modest shifts of emphasis within an accepted presupposition 
of their unity. However, in the light of such a book as T. F. Tor- 
rance’s The Docirine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers (Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1948), it would seem clear that as early 
as the second century the clear import of Scripture was being dis- 
regarded in the church, and that tradition was already beginning 
to conflict with Scripture. To whatever degree this is true, it sug- 
gests certain reservations about Father Tavard’s treatment of the 
unity of Scripture and tradition in the early church. 

3. A basic issue is raised in connection with the treatment of 
the conciliarist movement. Father Tavard is quite rightly disturbed 
by the notion of “‘post-apostolic revelations,‘ but he is also worried 
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by the conciliarist movement which rises partly in reaction to the 
increasing elevation of papal power. The difficulty with the coun- 
cils, he feels, is that they have no guarantee of proclaiming the 
truth, since it is freely acknowledged by all that councils can err. 
Their authority can be questioned in the same way that the au- 
thority of Scripture can be questioned. Furthermore, and this is a 
point of some importance, councils could become the official re- 
positories of “post-apostolic revelations.” 

Here we reach an ultimate cleavage between Protestants and 
Catholics. Father Tavard must naturally assert that the Pope is 
exempted from all of these liabilities, and the Protestant must 
naturally assert that whatever can be said of the human fallibili- 
ties of a group of Christians meeting in a council must also be as- 
serted of a single Christian, even though he sit in Peter’s chair. In 
fact, the subsequent history of papal pronouncements cannot fail 
to suggest to the Protestant that the Papacy itself has become the 
repository of “post-apostolic revelations,” since many of these seem 
to the Protestant to be utterly divorced from Biblical faith and the 
apostolic witness. Thus Father Tavard’s criticisms of conciliarism 
must be turned by the Protestant to the Papacy as well, even 
though Father Tavard cannot accept the latter procedure any 
more than the Protestant can reject it. One can only record this 
basic difference with regret. Father Tavard must assert that the 
Papacy is divinely protected from error in a way that a council is 
not, while the Protestant must assert that neither enjoys this total 
exemption from error, and that both can be repositories of truth 
only to the extent that they submit themselves to the claims of 
Holy Scripture and faithfully reflect its witness. 

4. It is with Father Tavard’s treatment of Luther and Calvin 
that the most persistent Protestant questions will naturally be 
raised. Father Tavard has a more sympathetic treatment than 
most Catholic writers are ever able to muster, and can to a certain 
extent understand the motives that led them in the direction they 
went. He also gives full weight to the disintegrative effect of 
Catholic theology upon the church of their time. And yet he still 
comes to the conclusion, apparently inevitable among Catholic 
scholars, that Luther was only a religious individualist who set 
“my” gospel against the gospel of catholic Christendom, and who 
used the Bible chiefly as a sourcebook of isolated texts to support 
“my” gospel.?4 


24 For a thoroughly up-to-date assessment of Luther’s use of Scripture, all 
disputants who are concerned about this problem must consult Jaroslav 
Pelikan’s Luther the Expositor (St. Louis: Concordia, 1959). 
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Here I can only record how diametrically opposite must be the 
conclusion to which a Protestant comes when he looks at the 
phenomenon of Luther’s reaction to medieval Christendom. 
Where the Catholic historian Lortz, for example, must criticize 
Luther because he was “‘not a good listener,” i.e. because he did 
not really listen to the church, the Protestant must assert that 
Luther was above all else a very good listener, i.e. that he listened 
with utmost attentiveness to the voice of Scripture, heard within 
it the Word of God, and acted accordingly in obedience to that 
Word. It meant disagreement with the convictions and practices 
of the church, but it was a disobedience in the name of Scripture 
for the sake of the gospel, and thus also for the sake of the very 
church itself. 

We find the same difficulty in the treatment of Calvin, for 
whom Father Tavard obviously has considerable admiration. But 
Calvin, too, is credited with having destroyed tradition and paved 
the way for subjectivism. There are also a number of generaliza- 
tions about Calvin’s theology that need to be challenged.?5 Father 
Tavard makes what seems to me a questionable judgment about 
later Calvinism when he describes the efforts of Calvinists to find 
an objective certainty for faith. He asserts that in the Scottish 
National Convenant of 1580 “the Scottish Kirk naively boasted of 
its own infallibility,” 2 but he fails to take account of the safe- 
guards against this very sort of thing that are contained in the 
disclaimer at the beginning of the Scots Confession of 1560: 


Protestand that gif onie man will note in this our confessioun 
onie artickle or sentence repugnand to Gods halie word, that it 
wald pleis him of his gentleness and for christian charities sake to 
admonish us of the same in writing; and we upon our honoures 
and fidelitie, be Gods grace do promise him satisfactioun fra the 
mouth of God, that is fra his halie scriptures, or else reformation 
of that quilk he sal prove to be amisse. 


Similarly, he cites the Westminster Confession’s assertion that 
in all controversies the church is to appeal to the Scriptures, and 


25 I simply list some of these that seem to me to do less than justice 
to Calvin: “Calvin accounted for faith in a way that may be termed aristo- 


cratic. .. . He treated ordinary Christian life as though it were necessarily 
mystical. . . . Calvin overlooked for all practical purposes the world of every- 
day Christians, where sanctity and sin. rub shoulders. . . . The ecclesiastical 


polity of his Geneva was not meant to assist the weak in faith. It was de- 
vised to sift the goats from the sheep, the damned from the _predes- 
tined. . . .” (pp. 104-5). And so on. 

26 Tavard, p. 110. 
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the Scriptures in their original tongues. He therefore concludes, 
“Discarding the infallibility of a religious tradition, the Puritans 
thus paved the way for the infallibility of scholars.”27 But these 
are surely words too strong to describe the mind of the Westmin- 
ster Divines, who, having asserted in the document under discus- 
sion that all councils can err, can reasonably be held to have in- 
cluded their own deliberations within this statement. Infallibility 
is not a notion that sits lightly on any Protestant head, be he even 
a Puritan divine. 

5. A Protestant reaction to Father Tavard’s treatment of the 
Council of Trent can only be one of excitement. Is it indeed pos- 
sible that this is what the Tridentine fathers really meant? If we 
must not be too quick to jump to the conclusion that it is, we 
must also be increasingly open to the possibility that it may be. 
We shall have to wait and see what further Catholic research 
brings to light, and, fully as important, how these conclusions are 
received within the Roman Catholic magisterium; for it will make 
necessary some burning Catholic reassessment of the post-Triden- 
tine history of Catholic doctrine. But if Father Tavard has made 
his case, that case, while not removing all the obstacles to Catho- 
lic-Protestant understanding about the relationship of Scripture 
and tradition, certainly renders irrelevant two-thirds of the usual 
Protestant polemic about Trent, and opens up genuinely new 
possibilities of Catholic-Protestant dialogue in this whole area. 


IssuEs RAISED FOR PROTESTANTS 


FATHER TAVARD HAS EXPRESSLY LIMITED his study to a presen- 
tation of historical material. Nevertheless his presentation raises a 
number of fundamental issues that need re-thinking by Protestants. 
The following are half a dozen areas in which Protestants are 
called upon to engage in some fresh intramural debating in the 
light of Father Tavard’s study. 


1. “Sola Scriptura”? 


Surely the basic question we must ask ourselves afresh is what 
we really mean by sola Scriptura. That this was one of the rallying 
cries of the Reformation is self-evident. The Reformers, confronted 
by what they could only feel to be the corrupt traditions of men, 
made the decision to reject these false traditions and return to 
“Scripture alone” as source and norm for the life of the church. 


27 Ibid., p. 110. 





Ever since, Protestants have attempted to rally their various ban- 
ners around the ensign inscribed sola Scriptura. Indeed, the cur- 
rent emphasis on “Biblical theology” (with its concomitant sus- 
picion in some quarters of “natural theology”) is often interpreted 
as the modern expression of this basic Protestant impulse. 

But can we really get away with this? Can we really assert 
that we rely on Scripture alone? I am sure that we cannot, at least 
not as the phrase has come to be understood. We must face the 
fact that a doctrine of sola Scriptura in any pure form is simply not 
a possibility for us. The reason this is so is a very basic one. No one 
in the 20th century can “leapfrog,” as it were, over nineteen inter- 
vening centuries and establish a simple continuity with the apos- 
tolic age in which the Scriptures were produced.*§ 

Even if this were desirable (which is debatable) it is impossi- 
ble. The “leapfrog” is doomed to failure on at least two counts: 
(a) it ignores the fact that people inevitably read the Bible in the 
light of a denominational or theological heritage, and (b) it ig- 
nores the fact that they read it in the light of their contemporary 
situation. We must have enough Protestant courage to face both 
of these facts. 

(a.) No one approaches the Bible free of denominational or 
theological presuppositions. Lutherans tend to read the Bible in the 
light of the interpretive principle of justification by faith, Presby- 
terians in terms of the sovereignty of God. The sect groups read 
it from the perspective of their own practices, which may range 
from snake handling to speaking in tongues. Liberal Protestants 
find the Bible a handbook for social justice, while conservative 
ones find it depicting an everlasting hell fire designed for liberals. 

(b.) But our contemporary situation also conditions the way 
we read the Bible. Americans in East Lansing hear Romans 13 ina 
different way from Americans in East Berlin. When Mississippi 
Senators and Afrikaner Nationalists read Paul’s speech on Mars 
Hill, they draw different conclusions about racial discrimination 
than do natives of Indonesia or the Congo who read the same 
passages. 

No one is trying to be dishonest. Everyone claims to be hear- 
ing the Word of God. But the indisputable fact of the matter is 
that Lutherans, Presbyterians, sectarians, liberals, conservatives, 
East Lansingites, East Berliners, southern Americans, southern 
Afrikaners, Indonesians and Congolese all read the same Scripture 
and all hear different things. Much of this may be due to faulty 


28 This suggests, incidentally, the need for a searching criticism of Kier- 
kegaard’s thesis, in the Concluding Unscientific Postscript, that the nineteen 
centuries make no more difference than a single day. 
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reading and faulty listening. But it cannot all be explained so 
simply. It can be explained only by recognizing that Protestants 
do not rely on sola Scriptura in quite the unambiguous way that 
Reformation Sunday sermons would suggest.?9 

When the notion of sola Scriptura is interpreted as though 
we actually approach Scripture de novo and make use of nothing 
else in arriving at Christian judgments, transforming Protestantism 
into “the religion of a book,” then Father Tavard is quite right 
in his assertion that the Protestant attempt to maintain this pos- 
ture is an unfortunate and even disastrous one. 

But is this in fact what the phrase means or ought to mean? 
Do we not actually mean by sola Scriptura something quite dif- 
ferent, so that when properly understood it does not imply either 
a naivite with regard to our historical situation or a kind of indi- 
vidualistic interpretation of Scripture to fit what we desire to 
find in Scripture? When Protestantism asserts sola Scriptura it is 
not asserting that the only thing it believes in is the Bible, nor is 
it saying that church history is unimportant, nor even that noth- 
ing else matters so long as one has a correct view of Scriptural in- 
spiration. It is, on the contrary, asserting that if we wish to know 
Jesus Christ, if we wish to be confronted by him, judged by him 
and re-created by him, then Scripture is the place to which we 
must go, for Scripture is the means through which we discover 
for ourselves who he is and what he does. Without Scripture we 
cannot find him or be found by him. It is thus in Scripture alone 
that we discover what is needful for salvation, Scripture not as 
something isolated from all else, but Scripture as the “alone” 
source of our knowledge of him. 

What I am groping for in these statements has been put with 
signal clarity by Professor Albert Outler in a statement that might 
well be taken as a starting point for subsequent discussion of this 
matter: 


All the great Reformation watchwords—sola Scriptura, sola fide, 
sola gratia—have one essential meaning: solus Christus. This is the 


source and center of Christian faith . . . Solus Christus is the con- 
tent of Christian theology, and it is the source and center of 
Christian community .. . Jesus Christ is the Christian dogma. 


Everything else in Christian thought derives from or subserves 
this primordial conviction.3° 


29 The above four paragraphs are drawn from the forthcoming The Spirit 
of Protesiantism, Oxford University Press. 

30 Outler, The Christian Tradition and the Unity We Seek, (New York: 
Oxford, 1957), p. 128. This is one of the most important contemporary 
books on the problem of tradition. 
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Protestantism exists to witness to Jesus Christ. It does not 
exist to witness to Scripture, save as Scripture in its turn is witness 
to Jesus Christ. 


2. The Relation of Scripture and Tradition 


The discussion thus far should make it clear that the issue 
can no longer be stated as “Scripture vs. tradition.” This is a 
wrong way of posing the problem that can only produce wrong 
answers. The real problem is to discover a proper relationship be- 
tween Scripture and tradition. 


This means that the question for Protestants is not, “How can 
we get rid of tradition?” or “How can we set Scripture against tra- 
dition?” It is rather, “How can we employ tradition creatively 
within a Protestant context?” This is a very different question. To 
busy ourselves with it does not mean that we have already become 
crypto-Catholics. It means rather that we have acknowledged that 
there may be more fruitful ways of understanding the fullness of 
our Protestant heritage than we have yet explored. = 


Now if Protestants are called upon to recognize that the 
Protestant stress on Scripture at the expense of tradition has 
created difficulties, Roman Catholics are no less called upon to 
recognize that post-Tridentine Catholic theology has created its 
own set of difficulties by exalting tradition at the expense of 
Scripture. (It would seem, indeed, to be one of the major impli- 
cations of Father Tavard’s book that Roman Catholics must re- 
examine their own position in the light of the new understanding 
of Trent.) One of the most encouraging things on the ecumenical 
scene is the fact that these reassessments have actually begun. The 
Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches 
has a theological commission on Tradition and Traditions, under 
the leadership of Professors Outler and Skydsgaard, that is ex- 
amining precisely these issues, and the most significant emphasis in 
contemporary Roman Catholic theology has been its renewed stress 
on Biblical studies. Professor Cullmann, commenting on this dual 
reorientation, says: 


We are beginning to understand on the Protestant side what an 
immense treasure there is in the work of the Fathers, and we have 
begun to break away from that strange conception of Church his- 
tory and Christian thought which supposed that between the 
second and the sixteenth centuries there was, with the exception 
of certain sects, a complete eclipse of the gospel. 
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On the other side, we are witnessing today a Catholic interest 
in the reading and study of the Bible greater, perhaps, than at 
any previous period. The work of Pére Lagrange, to name only 
one; the encyclical Divino afflante spiritu; the extraordinary energy 
of the Biblical Institute in Rome and of the Biblical School of the 
Dominicans in Jerusalem; the publication of the excellent trans- 
lation in the Sainte Bible, known as the Jerusalem Bible; do 
these not prove that the most valuable Catholic contributions to 
the understanding of the Bible are due, despite the theory of 
tradition, to a direct, immediate contact with the biblical text in 
the original? 31 


3. Need for Philological Study 


Now if our Protestant problem is not accurately described 
as the acceptance of Scripture and the rejection of tradition, but 
as the creative use of tradition for the better understanding of 
Scripture, this raises some further problems. If Father Tavard is 
right in his re-assessment of Trent, the Roman Catholic could as- 
sert that his concern is likewise to establish “the creative use of 
tradition for the better understanding of Scripture.” This means 
that we must take special pains to distinguish just what we mean 
by “tradition,” not only among ourselves but in distinction from 
Catholic usage. This implies the necessity of a philological study 
more intensive than I am aware that Protestants have yet made. 

Without taking the easy out of suggestion that “the problem 
of tradition” is merely a problem of semantics, it can be said that 
much of our difficulty springs from the fact that Protestants and 
Catholics mean different things by the same word, and that even 
among ourselves we give the word different meanings in different 
contexts. (The discriminating reader may feel that the latter ten- 
dency has been given ample illustration in the preceding pages.) 
Protestants, furthermore, tend to use “tradition” as a pejorative 
term, meaning by it, let us say, “man-made accretions that have 
distorted the apostolic faith beyond recognition.” But when Cath- 
olics refer to “tradition” they can presuppose the complete con- 
gruence of that same apostolic faith with Munificentissimus Deus. 


31 Cullmann, “The Tradition,” in The Early Church, (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1956), p. 98. Professor Cullmann has been more responsible than 
any other Protestant theologian for the increasing rapprochement in Europe 
between Catholic and Protestant scholarship. Cf. his Peter, Westminster; A 
Message to Catholics and Protestants, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959), and 
Begegnung der Christen, a series of essays jointly edited by Professor Cull- 
mann and a Roman Catholic. A full-scale Roman Catholic treatment of Cull- 
mann’s theology has recently been published in France. 
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It is important therefore to recognize that the word “tradi- 
tion” can bear many meanings. Catholics, for example, distinguish 
between “passive tradition,” i.e. the content of doctrine, and “ac- 
tive tradition,” i.e. the transmission of doctrine from one age to 
another through the living magisterium of the Church of Rome. 
In this sense, active and passive tradition coincide for Roman 
Catholics. They would not thus coincide for Protestants, even if 
the latter could be persuaded (which is unlikely) to accept the 
noton of tradition as “passive.” Such a notion suggests a kind of 
propositional revelation that has recently come under heavy fire 
in certain Protestant quarters. 

The Protestant, to be sure, refers to tradition as the content 
of what is “handed on,” and as the actual act of “handing on” 
itself, and in this sense the two are, indeed, from the Protestant 
perspective, inseparable. For it is by the very act of “handing on” 
(in, for example the event of preaching or the event of the Lord’s 
Supper) that the content is given its meaning. The actual act of 
“handing on” is at the same time a “re-calling” of a past event, 
and a “re-calling” that makes the past event a contemporary event. 
This notion, to which we must return, has important consequences 
for our understanding of the relation of tradition and the Holy 
Spirit, and for our understanding of the distinction between 
apostolic tradition and later ecclesiastical tradition. 

Is it enough, with the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and 
Order (1937) to refer to tradition as “the living stream of the 
Church’s life’? Must not traditio, “handing over,” be defined by 
us in terms that will make clear who “hands over” what, in what 
way, and under what conditions? Or will this, as some Protestants 
would urge, overly formalize matters that are better left to the 
discretion of the Holy Spirit, who can over-rule all the theological 
statements that men devise? 

Nor do even these comments begin to explore the varied 
meanings “tradition” has had. Sometimes (as in orthodox Prot- 
estantism) it has been equated with the content of Scripture so 
that the Biblical message, committed to writing, and the Biblical 
message alone, is what is “handed down.” Sometimes (as in various 
forms of “catholicism”) it has been identified with the faith set 
forth in the ecumenical creeds. Elsewhere it has meant the inter- 
pretation given to those creeds by the Fathers . . . or the medieval 
doctors ... or the 16th century Reformers . . . or (becoming more 
and more rigid) the 17th century Reformers. In some strands of 
sectarian Protestantism, tradition has been equated with unwritten 
information given at various times by the Holy Ghost to men 
specially inspired to receive such truths. 
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A good deal of work is clearly needed if such diverse inter- 
pretations are to contribute to, rather than hinder, ecumenical 
discussion. Once again Professor Outler provides us with a starting 
point, in the context of his discussion of a true authority rooted 
in history, “and yet not located or circumscribed by human insti- 
tutions and traditions”: 


There is just such an authority for all Christians. It is the origin 
and center of our faith and our community. It is God’s self-mani- 
festation in Jesus Christ who possesses all men who receive Him 
(John 1:12). It is God’s prime act of tradition—or “handing over” 
Jesus Christ to share our existence and to effect our salvation. 
“For he who did not spare his own Son but ‘handed him over’ for 
us all, will he not also give us all things else with him?” (Romans 
3:31-32; cf. also Romans 4:24-25). 

This divine “tradition,” or paradosis, was a divine act in human 
history—and it is renewed and made contemporary in the ongoing 
course of history by the act of God’s Holy Spirit, whom Jesus 
“handed over” to his disciples in the last hour on the cross (John 
13:30). The Holy Spirit—“sent by the Father in my name” (John 
14:25)—re-creates the original act of tradition (traditum) by an act 
of “traditioning” (actus tradendi), so that the tradition of Jesus 
Christ becomes a living force in later lives and in faith based on 
response to a contemporary witness . . . 

The primary aim of the apostolic community was to “hand over” 
Jesus Christ to all who would receive Him by faith and according 
to their testimony.32 


Surely the last sentence provides a meeting point with Father 
Tavard’s statement that “tradition is the art of passing on the 
Gospel.” The gospel must clearly be “passed on” (or “handed 
over”) from generation to generation. The fact that the gospel 
is itself constituted by a series of historical events, and that we live 
at a later historical period than the events themselves, makes tra- 
dition in this sense inevitable, and we can accept the fact as an 
indisputable point of common departure.*% 

But even if we can have a point of common departure, it does 
not appear likely that we shall have a point of common arrival. 
For, almost immediately, we discover that our understanding of 


32 Outler, pp. 110-111, 113. 

33 It is discouraging to discover how hard it is to convince Protestants of 
this elemental fact that the very nature of Christian faith as rooted in his- 
tory makes it impossible to escape from tradition, in the sense of “handing 
on.” Their fears about the consequences of making such an. admission would 
appear to be directly proportionate to the deficiency of their understanding 
of the significance of the Holy Spirit in Christian history. 
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how the gospel is “passed on” creates differences between us—in- 
tramural differences between Protestants as ‘well as extramural 
differences between Protestants and Catholics. We must now look 
at what some of these cleavages are. 


4. Problems Related to the Canon 


One of them is the problem of the Biblical canon, which in- 
volves not only the canon itself but also its relationship to non- 
canonical materials in the life of the church. ** 

Contemporary Protestantism betrays a certain uneasiness con- 
cerning the canon. The structure of the New Testament canon was 
originally dictated by the belief, now known to be incorrect, that 
each of the 27 books could claim apostolic authorship. Today we 
are forced to assert that if the early fathers did the right thing in 
giving the canon the shape it now has, they did so for the wrong 
reason, but that this, rather than being the greatest treason, was a 
providential act of the Holy Spirit, who has thus used the follies 
of men to praise him. To critics, it often sounds like ex post facto 
reasoning. 

If, however, we must no longer try to claim apostolic author- 
ship for our 27 books, it seems clearer and clearer that we can 
claim apostolic content, and that it is both possible and proper 
to assert that the New Testament does indeed satisfy the criterion 
of apostolicity. That is to say, if we want to know what the apos- 
tolic faith was and is, we know where to turn. We turn to the 
New Testament as our surest way of recovering that witness—and 
maintaining it. The New Testament becomes our norm or yard- 
stick for measuring the apostolic faith, and this is precisely what 
the word “canon” means. 

We are not, however, out of the woods when we have made 
this assertion. For the same Biblical studies that have overturned 
the claims of apostolic authorship have likewise made clear that 
the New Testament is not a static deposit of “apostolic faith.” It 
is, we may say, the apostolic faith becoming conscious of itself, 
the faith of the early church as it is growing and developing to 
maturity. Within the New Testament itself we find many examples 
of a developing “tradition,” ranging from the earliest documents 
(ca. 50 A.D.) to the latest (ca. 150 A.D.). The shape of the 
Christological affirmations in the Petrine sermons in Acts and in 
the letter to the Colossians certainly demonstrate that Scripture is 


84 Cf. particularly Cullmann, The Early Church, esp. pp. 87-99, and Diem, 


Dogmatics, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1960), pp. 194-239. Diem contains a 
critique of Cullman on pp. 215 f. 
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itself part of the developing tradition within the early church. 
When we take into account the oral traditions behind the docu- 
ments, we discover that over a century has elapsed between certain 
liturgical fragments preserved in Paul's letters, and the Second 
Epistle of Peter. If this does not create a hopeless situation, it 
certainly creates a more complex one, and we are never entitled to 
talk glibly about “the apostolic faith,” as though this were easily 
discernible in all of its ramifications simply by reference to the 
New Testament. 

Protestant apologetics has a further face-lifting job to do if 
it is not to be reduced to face-saving. For there is a type of Prot- 
estant defense of the canon which is so eager to exalt the difference 
between the Bible and other books, even subsequent Christian 
literature of high calibre, that it gives the impression that the Holy 
Spirit was extraordinarily active for a few decades and that once 
the 27 books were completed his job was done. This is certainly 
the impression that much Protestant exaltation of Scripture makes 
on Catholics, both Anglo-and Roman. The Anglicans, for their 
part, being unwilling to concede the Holy Spirit so short an active 
life, extend his activity to include the ecumenical councils of the 
undivided church. But, as Father Tavard points out, why should 
he cease to guide the church after 500 years? On these terms, Ro- 
man Catholics appear to have far the most impressive record of 
assistance from the Holy Spirit, since they claim that he has never 
ceased to guide and direct the See of Peter. 


This type of argument misses, of course, the point of what 
Protestantism means in giving such an exalted place to the 
canon. No Protestant means to assert that the work of the Holy 
Spirit ceases when the canon is complete. What we mean to say is 
that from that time on his unceasing work receives a different out- 
ward expression. For, the witness of the original apostles row 
being completed and the substance of their faith preserved for us 
in Holy Scripture, it becomes the task of the Holy Spirit hence- 
forth to lead us into all truth, by helping us to understand what 
is contained in Scripture itself, and making those events con- 
temporaneous for us. This is the insight toward which Calvin was 
pointing in the Institutes when he placed such emphasis on the 
relationship of Word and Spirit. There may need to be more 
Protestant work done to articulate what this relationship involves 
today, but Calvin was surely on the right track.* 


35 One of the best contemporary treatments of the relationship of 
the Holy Spirit to the ongoing tradition is contained in Daniel Jenkins, 
Tradition, Freedom, and the Spirit, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1951). 
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A related issue that is particularly highlighted by Father 
Tavard’s book is the question of the limits of the New Testament 
canon. The Protestant answer is clear: 27 books. The Catholic an- 
swer is not so clear. “Scripture,” in the Catholic sense, as Father 
Tavard’s study shows, includes considerably more than 27 books, 
and at various times in church history the limits have stretched to 
almost infinite width, to include writings of the apostolic fathers, 
the patristic writers, the conclusions of ecumenical councils, and 
so forth. This divergence in what is meant by “Scripture” is one 
of the most serious barriers to clearer Catholic-Protestant dialogue. 
This particular job of clarification, however, seems in the nature 
of the case to reside particularly with the Roman Catholic scholars, 

As a Protestant who has been excited by Karl Barth’s sug- 
gestion that we must in principle regard the canon as “open,” *¢ 
I must confess that reading Father Tavard’s book gives me second 
thoughts on the matter. I do not find myself reassured, as I read 
his account of the fortunes of “Scripture,” that a flexible canon is 
necessarily a good thing. The whole course of medieval Christianity 
and, I must add, of post-Tridentine Catholicism, seems to lead 
further and further away from “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” and more and more in the direction of what appears 
distressingly like a new gospel. Be that as it may, the Protestant 
claim concerning the providential character of a fixed canon seems 
to me less and less like ex post facto reasoning, and more and 
more like sober fact.37 


a 


5. “Apostolic” and “Ecclesiastical” Tradition 


We are already moving from the problem of the canon itself 
to the problem of the relationship of the canon to non-canonical 
materials. Here we are concerned with the relationship of the 
apostolic witness in the New Testament to the subsequent witness 
of Christendom. How are these related? Can we assert that there is 
a decisive watershed in Christian history; to which all subsequent 
generations of Christians look back if they are to understand the 
meaning of their faith? Put in terms that broad, Protestants and 
Catholics could surely agree. But can we go further, as the marking 
off of the canon would seem to suggest, and make a radical distinc- 
tion between what Oscar Cullmann has called “‘apostolic tradi- 


36 Cf. Barth, Church Dogmatics 1, 2, esp. pp. 476 ff. 

87 Having said this, I must go on to say that Barth’s whole treatment 
of Scripture, canon, authority and tradition in Church Dogmatics (New York: 
Scribners, 1956) I, 2, Ch. III, is perhaps the most creative in modern 
Protestant thought. 
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tion” and “ecclesiastical tradition”? Here there begins to be clear 
division between Protestants and Catholics which is pinpointed 
more precisely when we go on to ask whether the function of the 
apostles was a unique function that ceased with them, or a func- 
tion which was itself “handed on” to subsequent followers. At this 
point the issue is fairly joined between Cullmann’s assertion that 
“the apostolate is by definition a unique office which cannot be 
delegated,” **—a claim widely repeated in Protestant literature— 
and Father Daniélou’s assertion (in response to Cullmann) that 
“In this transmission and interpretation of the message, the 
Church enjoys a divine infallible authority as did the aposties 
as recipients of revelation.” °° 

In the Catholic view there is great stress on continuity of 
function, so that what was done in and through the apostles con- 
tinues to be done in and through their delegated successors. The 
notion of the apostolate as a unique office that cannot be dele- 
gated would, of course, be a serious blow to the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of succession. And yet, as Cullmann’s researches have 
shown,*° there is impressive evidence to suggest a radical difference 
between the time of the apostles and the time of their successors, 
between “the preaching of the apostles and the preaching of those 
who depend on the apostles.” As Daniel Jenkins has argued in 
The Nature of Catholicity, the apostles do not leave us successors 
to themselves, they leave us their witness, their testimony, which 
is preserved for us in Holy Scripture. The validity of the Prot- 
testant stance is greatly affected by whether or not this radical 
distinction between the first apostles and all subsequent generations 
of Christians can be maintained.*! 

If we insist on this, we are not for a moment denying “tra- 
dition.” We are merely saying that there is a difference between 
the apostolic tradition itself, and the tradition of subsequent gen- 


38 Cullmann, The Early Church, p. 77. 
The Early Church, p. 75. 

39 Daniélou, in Dieu Vivant, p. 111, italics added; cited in Cullmann, 

40 Cf. Ibid., especially pp. 75-87. 

41 The problem of the relationship of the apostolate to the subsequent 
ministry of the church is a source of dispute not only between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics but between Protestants and certain Anglicans as well. 
The poles of the argument are well represented by Kirk, ed., The Apostolic 
Ministry, (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1946), and T. W. Manson, The 
Church’s Ministry, (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1948). So much is at stake in 
the outcome of this debate that it is hard to be sure what constitutes con- 
vincing research. The ecclesiastical affiliation of the writer being known, the 
position with which he will emerge at the end of his research is predictible 
to a depressingly high degree. 
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erations of Christians. This assertion is based not simply on a 
good deal of internal New Testament evidence, but on the fact 
that the distinction was clearly accepted by the early church 
itself. The very fact that the canon was established is the best 
evidence that the early church was determined to distinguish be- 
tween the apostolic tradition and all later tradition, and to insist 
that the former be the norm for the latter. Later tradition there 
certainly is, for Protestants as well as Catholics, but the function 
of the later tradition is to help interpret the earlier. This task of 
interpretation is always the task of the church, but the interpreters 
stand under the apostolic tradition rather than beside it. Cullman 
comments: 


There is an apostolic tradition which is a norm because it rests 
upon eye-witnesses chosen by God, and because Christ speaks di- 
rectly in it, and there is a post-apostolic tradition which is a valu- 
able help for the understanding of the divine Word, but is not to 
be regarded as a norm.42 


It would seem as though the divergence here were complete, 
with Protestants assigning a unique authority to the apostolic 
tradition and Catholics giving coordinate authority to ecclesias- 
tical tradition. But Father Tavard’s treatment of the Council of 
Trent raises the question of whether we are quite as far apart as 
this. 

When Father Tavard can state as the implicit meaning of 
Trent that “the whole Gospel is contained in Scripture as it is 
also contained in the traditions,’4% and again that “Scripture 
contains all revealed doctrine, and the Church’s faith, which in- 
cludes apostolic traditions, interprets it,’ we have at least come 
within hailing distance. Trent’s rejection of the partim .. . partim 
formula suggests, to Father Tavard at least, that Scripture and 
tradition live in this kind of organic relationship to one another. 
Tradition, in this sense it not “elevated” above Scripture: rather, 
tradition is the faithful interpretation of Scripture by the church 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. If this italicized assertion is 
indeed what Father Tavard means, it is certainly patent of a 
Protestant interpretation, and I have stated it in a way that as 
a Protestant I would be prepared to defend. 

But I am afraid that we do not come to a point of real 
meeting. For Protestants know that Father Tavard, along with 
Father Daniélou and every other Roman Catholic theologian, must 


42 Cullmann, The Early Church, p. 86. 


43 Tavard, p. 208. 
44 Ibid., P- 209. 
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go on to assert that “the faithful interpretation of Scripture by the 
church under the guidance of the Holy Spirit,” is guaranteed to 
be infallible and irreformable, and as Protestants we cannot help 
interpreting this to mean that the church can make of Scripture 
whatever it chooses to make. This is a real impasse, for the Cath- 
olic does not accept the implication (if not innuendo) behind the 
assertion that the Catholic church “makes of Scripture whatever 
it chooses to make.” This is nonsense if not blasphemy to the 
Catholic, since the church, under divine protection, can only make 
Scripture mean what it truly means. This is the precious assur- 
ance that the dogma. of infallibility guarantees. But the Protestant 
remains convinced that his appraisal is in fact an accurate descrip- 
tion of what has happened in the unfolding of Roman Catholic 
dogma, particularly since 1854. The dogmas of the Immaculate 
Conception, of Papal Infallibility, and of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin, do not seem to him to be accurate interpretations 
either of the explicit or the implicit intent of the apostolic witness. 
They seem indeed to undercut that witness. And their presence as 
irreformable dogmas makes the Protestant less than sanguine about 
the extent to which the re-assessment of Trent suggested by Father 
Tavard could really take hold in Roman Catholicism without 
threatening the entire edifice of post-Tridentine theology. (In 
fairness to Father Tavard it must be said that his present book is 
not concerned with this problem. We must hope, however, that he 
will take occasion in another book to deal with the problem just 
stated, for it is an awesome stumbling-block to the Protestant 
mentality.) 


6. Inseparability of Book and Church 


Even if we appear to come to an ultimate cleavage over 
the relation of apostolic tradition to ecclesiastical tradition, there 
is a final point at which the thrust of Father Tavard’s book sug- 
gests a creative line for Protestant thought. This is focused by his 
insistence on the inseparability of the Book and the Church. I 
think we must be willing to meet Father Tavard considerably more 
than halfway here. We must be willing to agree, from our premises, 
that what is needed is “an inclusive concept of Scripture and of 
the Church. Scripture cannot be the Word of God once it has 
been severed from the Church which is the Bride and the Body of 
Christ. And the Church could not be the Bride and the Body, had 
she not received the gift of understanding the Word. . . . The 
Church implies the Scripture as the Scripture implies the 
Church.” #6 We must utter our own “Amen,” to his concluding 


45 Ibid., p. 246. 
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words: “To prefer the one to the other amounts to reunouncing 
both.”’46 

Certainly there is no difficulty at all for us in the first asser- 
tion that the Church implies Scripture. The Reformation was 
built on this. In the Reformers’ eyes, the medieval heresy was its 
denial of this fact. The reform of the church was a reform based 
on listening to the Word of God found in Scripture. No Scripture, 
no Church. 

Protestantism is less confident in asserting that Scripture im- 
plies the church. It would be my contention, however, that this is 
just as inextricably a part of the Protestant witness. We do not 
just have Scripture, we have Scripture-in-the-church. Surely Scrip- 
ture, as the product of the Christian community, is likewise the 
sustainer of the Christian community. The Bible is both the pro- 
duct and the producer of the church. If a Christian hears the 
Biblical message in solitude, as he may, this will never be the 
end of the matter, for the very nature of the message will force him 
into community. Indeed, the fact that he has been able to hear 
the Bible in solitude will only be possible because there has been 
a community reading it, studying it, and also passing it on (i.e. 
“traditioning” it), so that it is there for him to read. The Word of 
God, we must assert, speaks its most vibrant word to the people of 
God, the royal priesthood. This means that we cannot really talk 
about the Bible without talking about the church. So if we have 
always asserted vigorously that the church implies the Bible, per- 
haps we are now called upon to assert more vigorously than we 
have that the Bible implies the Church. At this point, we can only 
feel very close to Father Tavard in his conclusion. 


THE CHURCH UNDER SCRIPTURE 


BuT THIS REMAINS FOR THE PROTESTANT only the penultimate 
word. The Protestant must make this assertion in a Protestant 
context or be misunderstood. For, no matter how much Trent 
may be reassessed, we still mean something different when we talk 
about the relation of Scripture and Church. There still remains 
a priority in the relationship. Scripture (as the account of the 
apostolic faith) is always normative, and the church (as the ex- 
tended attempt to reflect upon and “hand on” the apostolic faith) 
is always derivative. The Church stands under Scripture, not 
alongside it. Scripture judges the Church, not vice-versa. The 
Church is a listening Church before it is a teaching Church. It 
must listen to Holy Scripture, listen to whatever Scripture says 


16 Ibid., p. 247. 
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to it under the guidance and illumination of the Holy Spirit, speak 
whatever it hears—and then listen again, realizing in fear and 
trembling that the Word of God may be a judging Word before 
it is a healing Word, a Word that must destroy if it is ever to ful- 
fill. 

It is for just this reason that Scripture must be given priority 
in the partnership. The saving fact about the committing of the 
apostolic witness to writing is the fact that the text is there. We can 
distort it, misinterpret it and twist it, to be sure, and the history 
of the church is full of sorry examples of how men have done this. 
But we can never quite get away with it, for the text remains—to 
speak its Word more powerfully than our word, to rise up and 
drown out our voices when we go too far astray from it. It has 
done this before, and it will do it again. This self-recuperative 
power of the Word is the secret of renewal in the life of the church. 
Only as we are ready to concede this priority to the Scriptural 
witness can we have any hope of transmitting faithfully the 
apostolic witness. Without the text, we would inevitably distort 
the witness. We do it all the time, and it is the givenness of the 
text that finally thwarts us in this endeavor. 

None of this can be guaranteed by human means. There is 
an “apostolic succession,” but it is measured not by the imposition 
of a certain number of validated human hands, it is measured by 
our fidelity to the apostolic witness, the norm for which is Holy 
Scripture. Continuity there is, but it is God’s and not ours. Divine 
continuity can exist in the midst of human discontinuity.47 The 
Holy Spirit can be indifferent to human channels, even channels 
guaranteed to possess the proper credentials. He can, as he has done 
before, raise up children of Abraham out of th most upromising 
before, raise up children of Abraham out of the most unpromising 
looking stones. We can never claim that he must use us. We can 
only hope that we will be used by him. 


47 On this point, see further Jenkins, Tradition, Freedom, and the Spirit, 
p- 88 ff. 
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FREEDOM THROUGH 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Faith, Freedom and Selfhood, a 
Study in Personal Dynamics, BY 
CuarLes R. STINNETTE, JR. Green- 
wich, Connecticut, Seabury Press, 
1959. 239 pp., $4.75. 


We hear much these days of identity 
and integrity, of meaning and pur- 
pose. However much we may be wan- 
dering in disconsolate confusion, beset 
by anxiety and apprehension, we at 
least are becoming aware that some- 
thing is wrong with our inner lives. 
One can only hope that matters are 
no worse with us than with St. Paul 
when he said, “We are afflicted in 
every way, but not crushed; perplexed 
but not driven to despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; struck down but 
not destroyed.” Charles Stinnette’s 
new book, Faith, Freedom and Self- 
hood, is a wide-ranging exploration of 
the dilemma of modern man as he 
strives to deal with himself after hav- 
ing overcome many of the former 
threats to his very existence—hunger 
and starvation, pain and disease, and 
exposure. With more material things 
at his disposal than ever before, man 
feels increasingly insecure—the green 
leaves of expectation have changed to 
dry ashes in his hand. 

Men protect themselves from bore- 
dom and anxiety by apathy or escapist 
activity. They seemingly can not tole- 
rate contemplation. The great majority 
of our people are so conditioned that 
“getting” gives them real pleasure but 
“being” is flat and unbearable. 





Book Reviews 


Stinnette argues powerfully for the 
idea that only the man who is free 
and glories in his freedom is capable 
of being his best self, and that such 
freedom is “based upon passionate 
convictions—religious commitments— 
regarding the nature and destiny of 
man.” 

In all the various efforts to evolve 
meaningful collaboration between re- 
ligion and psychiatry the attempt is 
being made, not only to set forth 
clearly those areas of common interest, 
but also those types of endeavour 
that adherents of each should leave 
to the other. A prime goal which 
each is seeking is the attainment of 
integrity. In terms applicable to all 
men of good will Erikson defines in- 
tegrity as an acceptance of one’s one 
and only life cycle and the fact that 
one’s life is one’s own responsibility. 
“It is a sense of comradeship with 
men and women of distant times and 
of different pursuits, who have created 
orders and objects and sayings convey- 
ing human diginty and love.” 

This book may be said to be an 
argument for the attainment of free- 
dom of the highest possible type 
through the agency of Christian faith. 
Using some of the author’s own 
phrases, “Freedom must respect the 
ficedom of others in order to safe- 
guard its own. It captures the ima- 
gination, expresses what a man be- 
lieves, is affirmative and self-fulfilling. 
It is a release for greater things 
rather than a release from bondage. 
One is reminded of Judge Learned 
Hand’s perceptive comment that a 
society in which men recognize no 
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check upon their freedom soon be- 
comes a society where freedom is the 
possession of only a savage few.” 

To return to another Erikson con- 
cept, that of identity, a necessary pre- 
cursor of integrity, Stinnette says, 
“It is our view that the process of 
identity confirmation, which is so evi- 
dent and so crucial in childhood de- 
velopment, continues throughout life 
as a dialogue between man’s being 
and his becomings. The hope of man 
resides in this continual reopening of 
the question of his identity.” 

In seven somewhat discursive but 
delightful chapters the author leads 
his readers through his own wide-- 
ranging thoughts, picking up sup- 
porting ideas for his basic thesis al- 
most everywhere, from Rabbi Hanokh 
to James Reston. This basic thesis is 
that “freedom not spent in the serv- 
ice of God turns in upon itself and 
becomes the ready tool of every tyran- 
nical power in the world.” “Freedom 
is the response of the whole man to 
love at the very core of his being, 
which by faith and obedience becomes 
the quickening power that calls self- 
hood into existence.” 

This book is good reading for all 
those who believe psychiatry and re- 
ligion can work together in a mean- 
ingful fashion without any loss of 
self-hood or dignity on the part of 
either, and should be read by those 
who think such collaboration is im- 
possible. 

Dana L. FARNswortH, M.D. 


FROM FAITH TO HOPE 


Christ and the Hope of Glory, BY 
Joun Knox. Nashville, Abingdon 
Press, 1960. 63 pp., $1.00. 


It is surely a mark of the quality 
of a book that one who has heard 
its contents delivered as _ lectures 
should relish each sentence in the 
reading of it and have no inclination 
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to skip over remembered parts. This 
booklet on the Christian life is slight 
in form—it can be read through in an 
hour—but there is nothing slight in 
its treatment of its subject. It is pro- 
found in its disclosure of the basis 
of the Christian’s hope, masterly in 
establishing exegitically the relation 
of hope to faith and love, penetrat- 
ing in its brief references to false 
forms of hope and moving in its dis- 
cussion of the content of the hope it- 
self. 

To some readers it might seem a 
fault that the book is addressed spe- 
cifically to Christians who have their 
life within the church and spends 
no time in rehearsing time-worn argu- 
ments for the existence of a future 
life such as are expected to prove 
convincing to the modern doubter. 
Dr. Knox does not argue. He very 
simply tells the Christian why, if 
he is a Christian in the New Testa- 
ment sense, reconciled to God through 
Jesus Christ and sharing with his fel- 
low Christians a new life in the 
power of the Spirit, he possesses a 
hope in God that breaks through all 
the limitations of this earthly life 
and opens visits into a realm beyond. 
This is a kind of testimony that is 
similar to that which the apostles seem 
to have offered both to believers and 
doubters alike in their day. And 
there is reason to think that it may 
be far more helpful te the sceptics 
of our day, both inside and outside 
the church, than all the carefully con- 
structed arguments that are usually 
convincing only to those who are al- 
ready convinced. 


As in his other books, Dr. Knox 
takes his starting-point from -the re- 
ality of the church’s life in God, 
rooted in its memory of its Lord and 
its experience of his continued pres- 
ence as the risen Lord or the Spirit. 
Primary to the church’s existence is 
the love which is the very life of God 
in its midst. Faith is the church's 
response to God’s love. And man has 
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his own true life only as he knows 
this love and faith in the fellowship 
of the church. But to know God’s 
love in faith is to know that God has 
a glorious future in store for him. 
The life in which he now rejoices 
is only a foretaste of what is yet to 
be. His faith by its very nature brings 
to birth in him a boundless hope. 
In such a brief discussion there are 
necessarily a host of questions that 
are left aside. For instance, a foot- 
note refers readers to J. A. T. Robin- 
son’s defence of an ultimate univer- 
salism and suggests that there are 
things to be said both for and against 
it, but leaves the question there. The 
wonder is not, however, that so much 
remains unsaid but rather that in such 
small space the really needful things 
are said with such adequacy. Men 
who intend to preach on the Chris- 
tian hope will do well to study the 
approach of this book with care. If 
they can match its restraint as well 
as its simplicity, they will speak more 
convincingly to their people on this 
important subject. And if they doubt 
their ability to do so, they can per- 
haps make a copy of the book itself 
available. 
James D. SMART 


The Church in the World of Radio- 
Television, BY JOHN W. BACHMAN. 
New York, Association Press, 1960. 
191 pp., $3.50. 


Television is neither a monster nor 
a saviour. It is a human institution 
with all of the curious combinations 
of frailty and enlightenment of other 
instituions. This is a fundamental 
viewpoint from which Dr. John Bach- 
man begins in his very helpful book 
The Church in the World of Radio- 
Television. The nature and respon- 
sibility of American radio and tele- 
vision today, the stance the Church 
should take in relation to these media, 
and the Church use of the media for 
its communication, are some of the 





topics which Dr. Bachman discusses. 
Dr. Bachman is Professor of Com- 
munications and Director of the 
Audio-Visual Center at Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

The book is an outgrowth of the 
work of the Study Commission of 
the National Council of Churches on 
the Role of Radio, Television and 
Films in Religion. While not an offi- 
cial report of the Study Commission, 
it reflects much of the thinking of 
that group. 

A basic criterion for judging the 
product of the media is very help- 
fully proposed: “Is man treated as 
man or less-than-man?” To evaluate 
the media from this stance would serve 
as a useful basis for approaching the 
media critically. To this reviewer this 
is a far more realistic approach than 
many of the “scare” tactics of many 
critics—and far more theologically 
sound. Dr. Bachman accepts television 
as part of God’s creation, which there- 
fore cannot be inherently evil. 

There is a very helpful presenta- 
tion of the responsibilities of radio 
and television station owners as de- 
manded by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. An understanding 
of these facts is most helpful for any- 
one who looks at television and radio 
seriously. 

This is no book of program ideas 
for the religious broadcaster. Its pur- 
pose is the discussion of the broad is- 
sues anyone concerned with Christian 
communication must face. Insights 
into what the Church ought to be 
doing, however, can come if the reli- 
gious broadcaster approaches them 
with an open, searching mind. 

There are two additional elements 
which this reviewer would like to have 
seen in the book. One is a critical 
appraisal of what the churches cur- 
rently are presenting on television. 
What image of the church and the 
Christian faith is presented? What it 
the actual accomplishment of the pro- 
grams? Into what categories do they 
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fall? Granted, this would require ex- 
tended research for definitive answers 
—if such ever are possible—but a 
more critical apraisal from the au- 
thor’s standpoint would have been en- 
lightening. ‘his would help the reader 
who watches religious television to see 
more specifically what he is saying. 

The second element is a more de- 
tailed discussion of what the church 
ought to be doing. He suggests a 
more vital relationship of Christianity 
and the arts. An expanded elabora- 
tion of this point would have been 
welcome. 

Dr. Bachman is refreshingly realistic 
in pointing out that there are no 
panaceas and no easy answers. This 
in itself commends the book to the 
battle-scarred religious broadcaster and 
should stimulate creative thought on 
the part of those who can influence 
religious broadcasting—the lay public, 
and especially the Christian leader 
who is himself confronted with similar 
problems of communication. 

ALvA I. Cox, Jr. 


PROSPECTS FOR CHRISTIAN 
UNITY 


The Ecumenical Movement, BY 
NorMAN GOODALL. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1961. 


If It Be of God, BY PAUL GriswoLp 
Macy. St. Louis, Bethany Press, 
1960. 192 pp., $4.00. 


The Quest for Christian Unity, BY 
MATTHEW SPINKA. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1960. 85 pp., 
$2.50. 


These three small books provide by 
all odds the best brief introduction 
to Ecumenical Christianity presently 
available. 

Dr. Norman Goodall writes out of 
an unsurpassed first hand knowledge, 
for many years as Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council and 
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more recently as Secretary of the Joint 
Committee of the I.M.C. and the 
World Council of Churches. His book 
sets forth the historic origins and de- 
velopment and the present realities 
and prospects of the Ecumenical 
Movement with unequalled compre- 
hensiveness, accuracy and balance, but 
with a simplicity and grace of pre- 
sentation which charm and delight 
the reader. It is intended primarily 
for ministers and intelligent, critically- 
minded layfolk. One of its special 
virtues is that it seeks to bring the 
ecumenical issues to focus in local 
communities and congregations. Al- 
though it has the British scene prin- 
cipally in view, it deserves a wide 
American public. 

Until his lamented death a few 
months ago, Dr. Macy was one of the 
most ardent, indefatigable and effec- 
tive interpreters of Ecumenical Chris- 
tianity to Américan church audiences 
and seminaries. This volume is much 
the most exciting, brief, popular con- 
spectus of the whole ecumenical story, 
in the laudatory meaning of the much- 
abused adjective “popular.” It is the 
ideal introduction for the great bulk 
of lay men and women and even 
seminary students, and admirably com- 
plements or prepares the way for Dr. 
Goodall’s more scholarly and critical 
discussion of some of the same is- 
sues. 

Professor Spinka writes in a dif- 
ferent perspective and mood. He is ob- 
viously disquieted over certain aspects 
of the ecumenical outlook. This is 
partly because he views developments 
more as a critical outsider than as 
an active participant. It is mainly 
because he is preoccupied with only 
one phase of the complex and many- 
sided Ecumenical Movement—church 
union. No consideration of the Move- 
ment is adequate which does not de- 
vote at least equal attention to the 
enormous advance in church coopera- 
tion and federation of which Councils 
of Churches, whether local, national 
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vr world, are the major expression 
and which many regard as the more 
significant as it is certainly the more 
hopeful phase of the Movement for 
Christian Unity. Nevertheless, his 
somewhat negative conclusions furnish 
a salutary challenge to Dr. Macy’s 
enthusiasm and Dr. Goodall’s meas- 
ured optimism. 

Henry P. VAN DuseEN 


LAYMAN’S GUIDES TO 
THE BIBLE 


You Shall be My People: The Books 
of Covenant and Law, BY EDWIN 
M. Goon. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1959. 96 pp., $1.50. 


The Story of Israel: From Joshua 
to Alexander the Great, BY STE- 
PHEN SziksZzAl. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1960. 96 pp., 
$1.50. 


The Threshold of Christianity: Be- 
tween the Testaments, BY LaAw- 
RENCE E. Toomss. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1960. 96 pp., 
$1.50. 


The appalling ignorance of the 
average layman in matters of Chris- 
tian theology and Biblical studies has 
become an object of legitimate concern 
to Christian educators in recent years. 
It is hard to gainsay the observation 
that one of the weakest points in the 
contemporary Church—especially its 
American manifestation—is its failure 
to be a studying Church. Thus any 
promising efforts to ameliorate this 
situation are more than welcome. One 
of these was the Layman’s Theologi- 
cal Library, brought out by the West- 
minster Press over the past few years 
to broaden the “man-in-the-pew’s” 
theological understanding of many of 
the basic Christian doctrines and be- 
liefs. Once again Westminster has 
undertaken the publication of another 
series of modest volumes designed 








primarily for lay consumption: The 
Westminster Guides to the Bible. 
Under the general editorship of Edwin 
M. Good, Assistant Professor of Reli- 
gion at Stanford University, the major 
focus of this new series is to introduce 
the non-technical Bible student to 
the literature, history, and faith of 
[srael and the Church, in the light 
of modern methods of literary criticism 
and the results of recent Biblical re- 
search. The three volumes under re- 
view represent the second, third, and 
sixth in the projected nine-volume 
series, covering the story of Israel 
from its earliest beginnings to the 
time of Christ. 

As its title implies, You Shall Be 
My People: The Books of Covenant 
and Law deals with the Pentateuch. 
The author opens with an instructive 
treatment of the meaning of Torah, 
followed by a discussion of how and 
why the Pentateuch was written. At- 
tention is directed to the significance 
of the events and ritual acts sur- 
rounding the Exodus, the establish- 
ment of the covenant, the problem 
of Israel’s election, the manner in 
which the Christian should under- 
stand the idea of law, and the tradi- 
tions concerned with the period of 
wilderness wanderings. Professor Good 
then examines the Patriarchal nar- 
ratives, because he thinks they must 
be understood in part as providing 
a theological rationale for the con- 
quest of the Promised Land. He fol- 
lows Rowley, Gordon, and others in 
setting the Patriarchal period in the 
middle centuries of the second mil- 
lenium B. C., though his detailed re- 
construction of events manifests some 
distinctive, or perhaps better, weird 
features. Finally, the Genesis “pre- 
historical” material (Gen. 1-11), which 
the author rightly conceives in the 
context of interpreting “the condition 
of man to which the covenant his- 
tory is the answer,” is given a superb 
exegetical analysis, providing the best 
chapter of the book. A concluding 
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summary chapter briefly reviews the 
material covered, only this time in its 
Biblical order. 

Since the advent of modern criticism 
few portions of the Old Testament 
have received such critical and detailed 
attention as the initial five books. A 
wealth of literature has been devoted 
to the subject, and it is no easy task 
to sift out the essentials, simplify 
some of the complexities, and come 
up with a readable, cogent, reason- 
ably accurate and balanced presenta- 
tion of the material. If the general 
editor of the Westminster Guides, 
who has assigned himself this rather 
formidable enterprise, does not suc- 
ceed very well, he should not perhaps 
be too severely blamed, since he is 
clearly handicapped by his space limit- 
ations. In this reviewer's opinion, it 
is almost impossible to deal respon- 
sibly with the most important aspects 
of Pentateuchal research in such 
brief compass (some 90 pages), and 
at the same time have it intelligible 
to laymen largely untutored in such 
matters (though the dust jacket of 
each book indicates that the West- 
minster Guides are “addressed to edu- 
cated laymen”, very little knowledge 
of the Bible, especially the Old Testa- 
ment, and even less of Biblical scho- 
larship, can be assumed in the lay- 
man’s educational background). To 
cite an example, Professor Good de- 
votes 13 pages to a discussion of the 
two principal scholarly theories for 
the literary development of the Pen- 
tateuch, the so-called Documentary 
Hypothesis, and the “oral tradition” 
approach. Though he _ apparently 
favors the latter, he does not make a 
critical and comparative evaluation 
of the two methods so that the reader 
can clearly see the criteria by which 
such a preference is made. No real 
guidance is given for deciding be- 
tween differing aspects of the two 
theories. Moreover, the oversimplifi- 
cation necessitated by the condensed 
character of the presentation too often 
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results in summary statements that 
are misleading and deceptive. On 
page 30, after summarizing one view 
of the literary development of the 
Abraham traditions, Professor Good 
concludes, “From a simple hero-legend, 
it had developed into a tradition of 
God’s covenantal promises. Was this 
dishonest manipulation of the facts? 
Not at all. The important thing was 
not the facts but the meaning.” The 
perceptive layman will undoubtedly 
detect “manipulation” in the author’s 
preceding summary, but on the basis 
of his discussion, the reader is given 
no understanding of its raison d’etre, 
thus leaving him ultimately perplexed. 
But then to say—without any quali- 
fication or further explanation—that 
the meaning of the traditions is more 
important than their factual basis (an 
assertion not totally devoid of truth) 
is to raise even more questions for 
the lay reader which unfortunately 
are never answered. One implication 
is that Israelite tradition arose from 
a rather hazy and inaccurate sense of 
history, yet the results of much recent 
archaeological and linguistic investiga- 
tion lend support to the opposite con- 
clusion, viz., that Israel’s historical 
memory was in many ways amazingly 
accurate. Professor Good obviously 
does not go along with this, but in 
a book which seeks to apprise the 
layman of the methods and results of 
modern Biblical research, the issue 
should not be ignored, regardless of 
the author’s personal views. His failure 
to come to grips adequately with the 
“question of history” constitutes the 
most glaring weakness of the book, 
and gives rise to its most disappoint- 
ing chapter (Chap. 5), in which the 
history underlying Israel’s early tradi- 
tions is subjected to the author’s own 
hypothetical reconstruction. Admit- 
tedly some kind of reconstruction is 
called for, but the uninformed reader 
deserves one which reflects a wider 
consensus of scholarly opinion, and 
which takes more seriously the direc- 














tions in which the whole weight of 
evidence points. Professor Good is en- 
titled to his radical theories and idle 
speculations, but they have no right- 
ful place in an introductory volume 
for the layman, where space does not 
permit their sufficient documentation 
or plausible demonstration. On the 
whole, this book is too facilely writ- 
ten, marred by confusing imprecisions 
in language and by a too prevalent 
bent to ignore or by-pass evidence 
which undercuts the more aberrant 
opinions submitted. 

Professor Szikszai’s volume comes 
off much better. To be sure, his 
subject matter emerges in the clearer 
light of more substantially documented 
history, so that he is less tempted to 
offer tenuous reconstructions, but he 
has also sensibly utilized many of 
the results of modern scholarship to 
write a highly readable, generally ac- 
curate and reliable account of Israel's 
history from the time of the Conquest 
to the end of the Persian era. Like- 
wise faced by rather severe space 
limitations, he has nevertheless made 
good use of what he has, acknowledg- 
ing from the start that he must con- 
centrate upon “only the great events 
and trends in the life of the Old 
Testament people.” The history is ap- 
propriately prefaced by a short chap- 
ter in which the historical sources are 
indicated, together with a succinct 
description of the Israelites’ under- 
standing of history, and what it means 
to call it “redemptive history.” Suc- 
ceeding chapters then treat respect- 
ively the Conquest of the Promised 
Land, the period of the Judges, the 
United Monarchy, the divided king- 
doms to the fall of Samaria, the King- 
dom of Judah to the Babylonian in- 
vasion, and the post-exilic age through 
the Persian period. A helpful table 
of the more significant dates con- 


cludes the volume. 

Though Professor Szikszai’s’ histori- 
cal judgments are on the whole quite 
sound, and reasonably cautious when 








the evidence is weak, he does have an 
annoying tendency to make categori- 
cal assertions which cannot be sup- 
ported. For example, in speaking of 
the differences in the treatment of the 
Conquest reflected in the Books of 
Joshua and Judges, he concludes (p. 
21): “Undoubtedly many of these dis- 
crepancies may have arisen from the 
Deuteronomic writer’s uncritical in- 
clusion in the Biblical narrative of 
legendary accounts in addition to his- 
torical memories” (italics mine). It 
may also be questioned here whether 
such a precise dichotomy can be 
drawn between “legendary accounts” 
and “historical memories.” On p. 28, 
referring to the dates given in the 
Book of Judges, he too strongly avers, 
“Undoubtedly the writer constructed 
an imaginary chronology.” On p. 79, 
he holds that the Hebrew exiles who 
fled to Egypt after the Babylonian 
conquest “became mercenaries of the 
Egyptians and settled in Elephantine 
on the southern border of Egypt.” 
This is possible, but still not de- 
monstrable. A few omissions and cor- 
rections should be noted. Although 
the author regularly cites, and with 
good judgment, the most relevant 
archaeological data which illumine and 
supplement the historical narratives, 


he omits reference to the recently 
published Nebuchadrezzar chronicle 


which significantly contributes to our 
knowledge of events during the last 
years of Judah. In light of Yigael 
Yadin’s recent report, it appears no 
longer tenable to connect the royal 
stables excavated at Megiddo with the 
Biblical account of Solomon’s horse- 
men and chariotry (p. 43), though 
this discovery was probably not known 
to the author before his volume went 
to press. Also, information from an 
early Lihyanite inscription would 
seem to indicate that the Tobiah in 
the days of Nehemiah should not be 
called the Persian governor of Ammon 
(p. 89). With regard to the date of 
Ezra’s coming, the possibility of the 
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37th year of Artaxerxes I (428 B.C.) 
should have been mentioned (p. 88). 
since a good case can be built for its 
support. The correct attribution of the 
fall of Samaria to the Assyrian king 
Sargon (p. 68) needs some amplifica- 
tion, particularly when documented 
by II Kgs. 17:1-6, which leads one 
to believe that Shalmaneser, not Sar- 
gon, captured the city. On p. 56, 
“Karkor” should have been spelled 
“Karkar”. The latter leads to a sug- 
gestion: with so many place names 
mentioned throughout the book, the 
inclusion of a map would have been 
a welcome addition. 

The history and literature of the 
so-called Intertestamental Period oc- 
cupies the concern of the third vol- 
ume, admirably written by Professor 
Toombs. After pointing out the sig- 
nificance of the gap between the 
testaments and briefly surveying the 
literary sources stemming from this 
time, he sketches the major historical 
events from the conquest of Alex- 
ander to the fet! of Jerusalem in 
A. D. 70. Against this dynamic back- 
ground, he effectively describes the 
character of Jewish life in Palestine 
and the Diaspora, devoting an espe- 
cially well-written chapter to a survey 
of the Qumran community and _ its 
literature. Three concluding chapters, 
drawing upon the Apocryphal and 
Pseudepigraphal writings, examine the 
most important theological concepts 
undergirding contemporary Jewish re- 
ligious life, treated aptly under the 
rubrics, “The Present Age”, “The Age 
to Come”, and “Life Under the 
Law.” It is probably fair to say that 
if the present layman’s knowledge of 
the Bible is astonishingly meagre, his 
acquaintance with the _ Intertesta- 
mental Period and literature—outside 
possibly the Dead Sea Scrolls—must be 
next to none. The lay reader is thus 
exceedingly fortunate in having such 
a well informed and skillful writer 
as Professor Toombs to introduce and 
guide him through the vast maze of 
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complex events, interacting person- 
ages, and strange beliefs that were so 
typical of that time. Obviously much 
material had to be omitted or given 
only cursory treatment, but it is to 
the author’s credit that he has ably 
captured the predominant themes and 
movements “between the Testaments”, 
and presented them in a vigorous and 
interesting manner, which should 
stimulate the reader to further in- 
vestigation. Unfortunately, aside from 
a few studies on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
no other books dealing with the period 
are cited. This is a lacuna that applies 
as well to the other volume, which 
also would have been improved with 
the inclusion of a guide to additional 
reading. The “educated layman” de- 
serves as much. 


Georce M. LANDES 
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CHENOBOSKIAN DOCUMENTS 
ILLUMINE EARLY GNOSTIC 
SECTS 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus (with 
an English translation of the Gos- 
pel of Thomas, trans. by William R. 
Schoedel), By Rospert M. GRANT IN 
COLLABORATION WITH DAvip NOEL 
FREEDMAN. New York, Doubleday 
and Co., 1960. 206 pp., $3.50. 


The Gospel of Truth, a Valentinian 
meditation on the Gospel, BY 
KeNprRICK GroBEL. Translation from 
the Coptic and Commentary. Nash- 
ville, Abingdon Press, 1960. $4.00. 


In 1945 a collection of thirteen vol- 
umes of Gnostic papyri was discovered 
some 300 miles south of Cairo in 
Egypt, about 30 miles north of Luxor. 
Some peasants accidentally dug into 
an ancient tomb, dating probably from 
the fourth century, and came upon 
a jar full of books. The site of the 
find was near Chenoboskion, where 
one of the earliest Christian monas- 
teries is known to have been located 
shortly after A.D. 300. But the books 
have been known as the Library of 
Nag Hammadi, a modern village not 
far away where the peasants sold their 
volumes for the equivalent of $8.50. 
The whole library is now in the Coptic 
Museum at Cairo with the exception 
of one volume which in some way 
was purchased privately, remained 
concealed in Belgium for some years, 
but finally at the instigation of Gillis 
Quisfel, a scholar, was purchased and 
donated to the Jung Institute in 
Zurich, Switzerland. One of the five 
writings in this 1000 page papyrus 
volume is the Valentinian Gospel of 
Truth, now made available in English 
translation with introduction and 


commentary by Kendrick Grobel. The 
contents of the other twelve volumes 
are as yet largely undisclosed, publi- 
cation having been delayed by long 
negotiations of the Coptic Museum 








for the final purchase, but in 1956 
Pahor Labib brought out a single 
volume consisting of 150 photographic 
plates which has provided opportu- 
nity for scholars to begin the inves- 
tigation of the Library. This second 
volume contains three documetns: a 
Gnostic Apocryphon of John which 
in one of its forms was known to the 
church fathers in the 2nd century, 
a Gospel of Philip which contains 
oniy Gnostic speculations, and a Gos- 
pel of Thomas which has commanded 
great interest since it contains a col- 
lection of sayings of Jesus. It is this 
last document that has been translated 
into English by William R. Schoedel 
and edited with an extensive introduc- 
tion and notes by professors Grant 
and Freedman. 

These two publications take us back 
to the middle of the second century 
in Egypt into the strange world of 
Gnostic Christian thought. Grant and 
Freedman have provided a very help- 
ful sketch of how the Christian tradi- 
tion was reshaped during the first and 
second centuries until in its Egyptian 
version it reached the form which we 
find in the Chenoboskion community. 
They first show how in the Synoptic 
gospels the sayings of Jesus have 
taken on slightly different colorations 
in the differing environments in which 
they were transmitted. In John’s gos- 
pel the alteration is more striking. 
Then, by an examination of frag- 
ments of oral tradition preserved by 
Papias and of non-canonical writings 
such as the Gospel of Hebrews, the 
Gospel of the Egyptians and the Gos- 
pel of Peter, they trace a much more 
radical reshaping of the tradition and 
reinterpretation of the saying of 
Jesus that took place outside the main 
stream of Christian development. 

Far than today 
the first century of our era, not only 
in Palestine, Syria and Egypt, but 
elsewhere in the Graeco-Roman world, 
saw the rise of a profusion of Gnostic 
which offered men salvation 


more we realize 


sects 
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from an evil world by the disclosure 
to them of a secret knowledge through 
which they would eventually attain 
reunion with God. Simon Magus who 
in Acts 8 is described by his follow- 
ers as “the power that is called great” 
was thought by the church fathers 
to have been the first Gnostic, but the 
cult as a form of popular religion 
seems likely to have been in existence 
before that. Grant and Freedman at 
one point (p. 18) seem to explain 
the origin of Gnosticism as a develop- 
ment out of Essenism, the Qumran 
community transferring its hopes from 
earth to heaven when the Romans de- 
stroyed both their buildings and their 
prospect of victory in A.D. 68. How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that 
may be, it is certain that from an 
early date the Christian church found 
itself in a Gnostic atmosphere. The 
language, if not the thought, of Paul 
and John show the influence of it. 
And the non-canonical gospels, which 
must be merely fragments of a vast 
literature which has disappeared, since 
the orthodox church would not lose 
any opportunity to destroy it as 
heretical, enable us to see how it 
bent earlier traditions to its purposes, 
created new traditions to express its 
thought, and attributed its produc- 
tions to apostles in order to secure 
more authority for them. 

The excitement about the Gospel of 
Thomas has centered in the possibility 
that among its “Sayings of Jesus” might 
be some which would represent a 
genuine oral tradition outside the 
canonical gospels. Grant and Freed- 
man have done much to quell that 
excitement. By their analysis not only 
of the Gospel of Thomas but also of 
other gnosticizing documents they 
make out a very convincing case that 
the gnostic groups had no tradition 
independent of our four gospels ex- 
cept insofar as they manufactured one 
for their own purposes. Moreover, in 
their use of material from the Synop- 
tics and John they constantly reshape 
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the tradition in order to create a 
Jesus who will provide a foundation 
for their teachings. 

The Gospel of Truth is identified 
by Porfesosr Grobel as a meditation 
on the gospel written by Valentinus, 
perhaps in Rome, shortly before A.D. 
150. He takes pains to show that 
Valentinus was, at least for much of 
his life, closer to orthodoxy than the 
Valentinians who developed his doc- 
trine into a full-blown and fantastic 
Gnosticism. At one time he was a 
serious candidate for bishop at Rome, 
being a man of unusual talents, elo- 
quence and originality. He was ex- 
pelled from the Roman church sev- 
eral times and restored, but was finally 
forced to leave Rome. The meditation 
composed by him has “Gospel” in its 
title not because it claims to be a 
gospel similar to the apocryphal writ- 
ings but merely because _ the first 
words of the document were taken as 
its title. It illustrates an early form 
of gnostic thought which had not 
yet lost some of the authentic notes 
of the Johannine gospel but in which 
the picture of Jesus Christ conveyed 
by the New Testament has faded far 
into the background to be replaced 
by mystic symbols. 

The authors of both these books 
have put us in their debt by the care- 
ful scholarship of their notes and their 
assembling of relevant material to il- 
luminate the often difficult and ob- 
scure text. The text of both docu- 
ments is printed in full. They also 
indirectly make us appreciate the 
judgment of the early church fathers 
in separating our four gospels from 
the gnostic ones which claimed a 
similar authority and in recognizing 
the gnostic interpretation as a funda- 
mental perversion of the gospel. 


James D. SMART 
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A MOST ADEQUATE 
TREATMENT 


The Thought of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
BY GorDON HARLAND. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 298 
pp., $6.00. 


Professor Harland has written the 
most adequate of all of the books 
about Reinhold Niebuhr’s thought. 
It is an excellent summary and in- 
terpretaticn of the whole of his 
theological ethics with somewhat 
briefer discussions of Dr. Niebuhr’s 
thougth on each of the major areas of 
concrete decision: politics, war and 
peace, economics, and race. 

I welcome this book because it is 
very difficult to find any one volume 
that will introduce the reader to the 
main lines of Dr. Niebuhr’s thought. 
Nothing can take the place of his own 
books, of course, but no one of them 
offers a systematic summary of his 
developed ethical thinking. I doubt 
if Dr. Niebuhr could write a general 
book that would gather up the wis- 
dom of his earlier writings because 
he seems to lose interest in what he 
has written and puts his mind on the 
problem of the moment with great 
freshness. He resembles Augustine and 
Luther in this respect. Someone else 
has to have the patience to relate the 
old and the new in Nebuhr’s work 
and to help readers to see how his 
many books and other writings express 
his developing thought. Except for the 
brief The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness, Niebuhr has not 
written any comprehensive book on 
his social ethics. He has put his best 
writing in this area into innumerable 
articles and editorials which were 
stimulated by particular situations and 
events. Porfessor Harland has taken 
account of all of this material in this 
exposition. 

I have heard the criticism that Pro- 
fessor Harland does not criticize 
Niebuhr enough to establish his own 





independence as an author. That may 
be true to some extent, but, for the 
purposes of this book, it may be just 
as well that he does not put himself 
between Niebuhr and the reader very 
much. He lets Niebuhr himself speak 
through his work as expositor and 
that makes the book extremely useful. 
He does compare Niebuhr with many 
contemporaries and this often illu- 
mines the exposition. We see the dif- 
ferences between Niebuhr on the one 
hand and on the other: Brunner, 
Barth, Tillich, Karl Léwith, Paul 
Lehmann, George Kennan. Professor 
Harland even dares to adjudicate as 
between Renihold Niebuhr and Wil- 
helm Pauck in their dispute over 
Luther and he cautiously supports 
Niebuhr. 

I notice that the book, while it does 
deal with the development of Nie- 
buhr’s thought, emphasizes chiefly his 
present interests. This means that 
economic issues come late in the vol- 
ume and receive only twenty-one 
pages, whereas seventy pages are de- 
voted to the subjects of “politics” and 
“war and peace.” That is in accord 
with the present priorities in Nie- 
buhr’s thought, but for the decades 
of the twenties and the thirties Nie- 
buhr was very much preoccupied with 
economic issues. I think that “Part 
One,” which deals with Niebuhr’s 
basic ethics and their theological foun- 
dation, is better done than the dis- 
cussion of the particular social prob- 
lems in “Part Two,” but the latter is 
very useful. I do have the impression 
that Professor Harland gives us a 
Reinhold Niebuhr who is a more or- 
thodox theologian than the original. 
This comes out especially in his dis- 
cussion of Niebuhr’s Christology. 
Even since publication, the dynamic 
original has moved into. some new 
emphases in his statements about the 
international situation. There will be 
many books by students of Reinhold 
Niebuhr’s immense body of writings 
(The Niebuhr Corpus!) but it will be 
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difficult for any to be more faithful 
to the subject than this one. 
Joun C. BENNETT 


GREAT PREACHING 


The Waiting Father, BY HELMuT 
Tuievicke. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. 192 pp., $3.75. 


After reading this book of sermons 
on the Parables by Helmut Thielicke, 
one feels, quite wrongly of course, 
that he need never read any more 
sermons on this subject. This book 
says it! 

In evaluating a book of sermons one 
must always reckon with the subjec- 
tive response of the reader. In this 
instance, however, it is hard to con- 
sider any other verdict than “This is 
great preaching.” Yet, “great preach- 
ing’’ sounds trite. There is nothing 
trite about this book of sermons. It 
glows. It kindles a flame in the mind 
and heart of the reader. It makes him 
say not only “here is a great preach- 
er,” but more important, “here is a 
great Gospel.” For in these sermons 
the Gospel is seen in its wholeness: 
both personal and social, timely and 
timeless; in a word, Bibilcal and _ re- 
levant. 

A word should be said about the 
book’s literary quality. The author 
possesses what, in the mind of this 
reviewer, is one basic essential of good 
preaching: the ability to express pro- 
found truths simply, clearly, and in 
orderly fashion. Some sermons move 
round and round in a circle like a 
dog trying to catch its tail. The 
preacher in this circuitous journey 
may no doubt voice many great truths, 
but at the end one hardly knows what 
he has said. These sermons, on the 
contrary, move like an arrow to its 
target—they hit it. 

The style is often vivid. The con- 
gregation not only hears but sees the 
Truth. These sermons contain pic- 
turesque speech and “a picture is 
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worth a thousand words.” A few ex- 
amples must suffice. “God simply 
will not put up with being fobbed 
off with prayers in telegram style and 
cut short like a troublesome visitor 
for whom we open the door just a 
crack to get rid of him as quickly as 
possible” (p. 55). “You can loaf your 
way into hell, but the Kingdom of 
Heaven can only be seized by force” 
(p. 60). “Even humility is not a virtue 
which is immune to the devil .. . on 
the contrary, these are the very nests 
in which he loves to lay the cuckoo 
eggs of pride; he is pleased as Punch 
when the pious hatch them out” (p. 
129). “The sulphurous stench of hell 
is nothing as compared with the evil 
odor emitted by divine grace gone 
putrid” (p. 133). “The devil is always 
a good mathematician; he never makes 
any boners in logic” (p. 167). Nobody 
goes to sleep with preaching like 
that! : 

We said that the sermons are both 
Biblical and relevant, a combination 
greatly to be desired but unfortu- 
nately often missed. Sermons can be 
too Biblical. A sermon is too Biblical 
when it is only Biblical. When a ser- 
mon is only Biblical it becomes un- 
Biblical, for it then betrays the eternal 
quality of Biblical truth, namely its 
timeless relevance to contemporary 
life. In his book The Dark Eye In 
Africa, Laurens Van Der Post says 
something about history which might 
be applied to the Bible. “History, too, 
presupposes a dead past and historians 
continue to confuse the dead skin of 
discarded events in which history 
dresses itself with the living spirit 
that has wiggled out of it and moves 
on, so missing all together the ele- 
ment which gives history its being 
and makes it also a ‘now’” (p. 146). 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
purpose of Biblical preaching is not 
only to acquaint people with what 
is in the Bible; that is only half of 
it. The other half is to have them sec 
how what is in the Bible is related 
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to what is in them, how it speaks to 
their condition, their needs, problems, 
and the issues they confront in the 
contemporary world. It is possible to 
preach the Bible as though one were 
unwrapping a mummy. Such preach- 
ing is tedious and boring because it 
is irrelevant, that is to say, un-Bi- 
blical. It forgets that the word of 
God is a living word, sharper than a 
two-edged sword. 

The author does not forget this; 
that is why this book is Biblical 
preaching at its best. In his hand the 
Bible is no museum piece, no beau- 
tiful miniature in a glass case to be 
admired. It walks the crowded ways. 
It is jostled and bumped into. It steps 
on many toes, including those of this 
reviewer. You read the parable of the 
Good Samaritan and before you know 
it, you are not reading about the 
Priest and the Levite but about your- 
self. You are the Priest and the Le- 
vite! You read his treatment of the 
parable of the Dishonest Steward and 
while you may be thanking God you 





are not like him, the author jacks 
you up: “Now, dare we, as people 
who want to be disciples of their 
Lord and be counted among the ‘Chil- 
dren of Light’ consider ourselves to be 
above the Dishonest Steward? Dare 
we act as though we are removed 
from this kind of nastiness?” (p. 98). 
He probes! The self-righteous will 
find little comfort in this book. This 
is what Dr. Wilhelm Pauck means 
when he says of it: “There’s a man 
who takes you by the scruff of the 
neck.” 

In his treatment of the parables 
(one of which he refers to as a “coded 
telegram,” p. 117) his method is al- 
ways to find “one point from which 
they can be unlocked” (p. 117). With 
this key he makes some obscure pa- 
rables like “the Laborers in the Vine- 
yard” more understandable and some 
seemingly obvious ones, like “the 
Pharisee and the Publican” more 
complex. How does he do this? Read 
the book! 

Haroip C. PHILLIPS 
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SEMINARIES ABROAD 


A Seminary Survey: A Listing and 
Review of the Activities of the The- 
ological Schools and Major Semi- 
naries Located in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America which are Training 
Men to Serve as Ordained Ministers 
and Priests in the Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Eastern 
Churches, BY YORKE ALLEN, Jr. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 640 
pp-, $10.00. 


This remarkably informing book is 
heartily recommended by the con- 
temporary church fathers Latourette, 
Considine, Iakonos and Van Dusen. 
The one feature that cries for radical 
improvment is the sub-title, which 
might tag an herbarium of concise 
data about each of several hundred 
institutions. True, a good deal is told 
with skilled description and tabular 
forms about particular institutions 
and types of institutions, chiefly in 
their organizational and financial 
aspects. But the author's diligent in- 
quiries instructively display basic data 
on the three major Christian families 
in every country of three continents, 
plus essential information on the 
missionary organizations and _ their 
efforts proceeding from Europe and 
North America, in order that the 
study of training for the ministry may 
be rightly related to the actual 
churches served in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America. Analytical, critical, 
and comparative methods are used 
throughout, to the end of presenting 
recommendations in the central task 
of developing an effective Protestant 
ministry. 

Allen’s book is not simply knowl- 
edge and understanding for their own 
sake. It has emerged from a study 
made for Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
which led to the establishment of 
the Theological Education Fund by 
initial gifts of four million dollars, 
half from the Sealantic Fund and half 
from eight mission boards. The fund 
was to be used under the guidance of 
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a special committee of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council during the 
period approximating 1958-1962. The 
study was so good that it demanded 
publication, as enlarged by interest. 
ing Roman Catholic and Eastern- 
Church material. The Theological Ed- 
ucation Fund is, by the way, in active 
operation, devoting an important part 
of its present resources to strengthen- 
ing some twenty key institutions on 
three continents, and also a minor 
part to more widely distributed aid, 
notably, in the development of theo- 
logical texts, both originals and trans- 
lations, and in the improvement of 
libraries. 

There are now probably five Roman 
Catholic missionaries to three Pro- 
testant, though a generation ago the 
ratio was three Catholic to four Pro- 
testant. Roman Catholic missions, like 
the Protestant ones, receive about 
two-thirds of their financial backing 
from the United States, though they 
draw scarcely a tenth of their mission. 
aries from this country, in contrast 
to the two-thirds drawn by Protestants. 
American Catholic missionaries are 
increasing, however, and most con- 
spicuousty in Latin America. The 
Catholics began earlier in the modern 
era with their missions than the Pro- 
testants did, and persisted through 
heartbreaking strains in their efforts 
to develop well-trained clergy where 
no decent general educational level 
existed, and where the social, cultural 
and ecclesiastical conditions were un- 
favorable. Ninety-two of the seven 
hundred graduates of the Penang 
Seminary, serving Southeast Asia for 
one hundred and fifty years, were 
martyred. In the past hundred years 
of the Dakar Seminary, fewer than 
forty graduates have been ordained. 
In Southern Nigeria, sixty years of 
effort by the Catholic Mission resulted 
in only four African priests. Our gen- 
eration has seen intensified effort. the 
fruits of earlier sacrifices, and marked 
progress in Roman Catholic training 
enterprises. But they are still unable 
to expect, in some areas, one priest 
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from ten youths chosen to enter a 
minor seminary. 

Allen’s data and _ interpretations 
would seem to show, especially for 
1900-1925, a somewhat greater effort 
at training by Protestants in ratio to 
their African, Asian and Latin Ameri- 
can constituencies—which were much 
less extensive than the Roman Catho- 
lic constituencies in Latin America, the 
Philippines, China and some other 
areas—than the efforts of the Catholics, 
up to 1925 or thereabouts. But the 
Catholics have devoted themselves in- 
creasingly to this work, with persistent 
concentration, till their present out- 
put of trained priests appears to sur- 
pass the Protestant; and they are 
confident, with some reason, that the 
thoroughness and quality of their pro- 
cess are superior to ours. 

For Africa, Asia and Latin America, 
202. Protestant theological schools 
training candidates for ordination are 
reported, with over 6,000 students. 
The average school has four full-time 
teachers, two of them nationals and 
two missionaries, for some thirty stu- 
dents. Combination of schools would 
bring important advantages in many 
instances, but by no means in all. The 
immense number of languages in 
Africa, India and some other regions 
is a brake upon consolidation, as are 
other factors, such as the attachment 
of a particular church body to an old 
institution placed by pioneers before 
modern communications, and _ the 
powerful restraints of denominational 
loyalties and interests. East Asia 
among regions, and Korea among in- 
dividual countries, loom high in num- 
bers of students. Generalizations as 
to quality, or even as to formal level. 
are hard to make. The products of a 
small group of the stronger schools, 
properly called ‘theological colleges’, 
do well in advanced study in Europe 
and America, and they certainly are 
worthy of respect and trust in their 
own church bodies. Few opportunities 
indeed are open for any theological 
study above the level of the B.D. de- 
gree. A large number of the institu- 





tions are true ‘theological schools’, in 
the grading sense of that term, giving 
instruction on the college level to the 
products of secondary education; 
while others, notably in Africa, must 
try to make up deficiencies, partic- 
ularly linguistic deficiencies, in second- 
ary training. Bible schools and other 
training schools on still lower foun- 
dations are considered only briefly in 
this survey, though they bulk large 
numerically and are significant on the 
frontier between ministerial training 
and the development of lay workers. 
By the current standards of the Amer 
ican Association of Theological Schools, 
and the current practices of the more 
rigorous church bodies, the actual 
levels of training in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America are discouraging, with 
notable exceptions. Beside those cur- 
rent in Methodist, Baptist, and several 
other bodies a few decades ago, the 
levels are readily understandable. More 
significant is an estimate of standards 
in relation to the recent provision for 
general education in each country 
considered—here the seminaries don’t 
come out too badly; and in relation 
to the needs of the churches and 
the communities where urbanization 
and a rapidly developing general edu- 
cation tend to carry an important 
part of the youth beyond the reach of 
the existing corps of ministers—here 
the comparison is alarming for the 
seminaries. 

Allen’s study finds a strong verbal 
commitment by major Protestant 
bodies asserted and re-asserted over 
many years to the central importance 
of developing an adequate ministry 
for the younger churches. But the flow 
of words is not substantially justified 
by the flow of personnel and funds for 
this task. Perhaps two per cent of the 
missionary personnel and six per cent 
of the field appropriations of several 
of the chief mission boards are de- 
voted to theological education in the 
strict sense of the term. (The boards 
can point to a good deal of super- 
vision, demonstration, and in-service 
training that is not academic in form.) 
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That the deficiency is Protestant 
rather than American is suggested by 
the fact that the major British mis- 
sion organizations employ an even 
smaller fraction of their effort in the 
training of the ministry than do the 
comparable American bodies. 

Granted that external criticism 
focussed upon a single aspect of the 
total missionary undertaking runs 
into involvements with the respon- 
sibility of the younger churches, which 
are submerged so completely in the 
effort to maintain present operations 
that they barely envision and can 
hardly undertake an enlarged enter- 
prise of training above the experi- 
ence of the existing ministry, Allen’s 
strongly documented and _ construc- 
tive challenge to increased and better- 
directed effort is most valuable. The 
recommendations of this study, and 
the program of the Theological Edu- 
cation Fund, turn vigorously toward 
deepening the total Protestant effort 
in training, not only with general up- 
grading, but also with special atten- 
tion to major regional centers of in- 
terdenominational character, which 
can lead not only in the production 
of competent ministers, but also in 
the development of national teachers 
for training institutions, in the prep- 
aration of suitable texts and _liter- 
ature, and in the thinking necessary 
to relate Christianity to the culture 
and society of each region amid un- 
precedented and often catastrophic 
change. 

Significant as this volume is for 
policy-makers, its widest use will be 
for information on many phases of 
the Christian undertakings in the 
younger churches of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America and in the missionary 
efforts which foster and aid them, b-- 
sides knowledge concerning the train- 
ing systems of the Roman Catholic 
and Eastern Churches so little under- 
stood by Protestants. 


M. SEARLE BATES 








A MISSIONS VADE MECUM 


The Progress of World-Wide Mis- 
sions, BY RosertT H. GLOVER, RE- 
VISED AND ENLARGED BY J. HERBERT 
Kane. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1960. 502 pp., $5.50. 


I am informed that $5.50 is rela- 
tively inexpensive for a book of this 
size in America. If so, this fourth 
revision of Dr. Glover’s standard work 
is an invaluable vade mecum for the 
reference-shelf of the prospective mis- 
sionary and student of missions. And 
new readers, amongst whom the re- 
viewer is to be included, will welcome 
the conciseness and easy-reference lay- 
out of the volume. 

The publishers’ blurb on the cover- 
paper states that the book has gone 
through more than a dozen printings 
and three earlier revisions, and that 
it has been the leading evangelical 
text-book on world-wide missions since 
1924. The previous revision was made 
in 1939, since which time revolutionary 
changes have taken place in the mis- 
sionary situation. Dr. Kane has in- 
cluded a chapter on every country 
where Christian missions are working 
today, and much new _ material 
on the rapidly-growing Protestant mis- 
sions in South America, as well as 
thorough coverage of recent events in 
Asia and Africa. Those who, like the 
present reviewer, are somewhat ig- 
norant as to the whereabouts of cer- 
tain of the new African states of the 
French Union, will, in addition, find 
this work a useful political guide to 
events and places immediately preced- 
ing the Congo crisis. 

It is staced by the publishers that 
this is an “evangelical textbook.” It is 
this—uncompromisingly to—and more 
liberal readers should not be put off 
by the condemnatory attitude towards 
people of other faiths expressed in the 
Introductory passage on Missionary 
Motives. There is no Ankniipfungs- 
punkt between heathen degradation 
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and the radical claim of the Gospel. 
Here we are told: “Heathen lands 
reek with filthy and degrading habits, 
abominable practices, unmentionable 
crueities and crimes, and every form 
of moral corruption freely tolerated 
and indulged . The heathen are 
not only temporally unfortunate and 
moraily depraved; they are also spiri- 
tually lost, for they are wicked and 
willful sinners.” “The basis of God's 
judicial dealing with all classes of 
mankind is most clearly set forth in 
the Epistle to the Romans.” And so 
on; but this introductory polemic only 
extends for eight pages, and at the 
least compels one to clarify one’s own 
thought as to the purpose of mission- 
ary activity. 

Just over fifty pages are devoted to 
a cursory summary of the expansion 
of world missions from the Apostolic 
age to the foundation of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Fore- 
ign Missions at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The second and 
greater part of the book is given to 
a detailed analysis of missionary ac- 
tivity in every country outside Europe, 
North America, Australia and New 
Zealand. Those who require details 
on Welsh Calvinistic Methodist mis- 
sions in Brittany, or Protestant work 
in Italy or Spain will not find it 
here, and there is no reference to 
work amongst non-Christian immi- 
grants to the U.S.A. or Canada. To 
quote Dr. Glover: “All the above areas 
fall more properly under the head of 
Home Misisons, and together they 
furnish ample material for a separate 
volume.” 

This second part is factual and 
well-presented. Under the name of 
each country is given the area, ca- 
pital city, population and prevailing 
religion. Then follow, in each case, 
phyiscal features, political history, de- 
tails about the people, and further 
details about their religious beliefs, 
before the main section on Missions. 
The latter is fascinating. Two pages 





are devoted to the state of the Church 
in China since the Communist revolu- 
tion; we learn that two Tibetans were 
ordained to the ministry of the Mo- 
ravian Church in Leh, on the borders 
of Tibet, in December, 1955, although 
no missionary work has ever been 
permitted in the country, as is also 
the case in Afghanistan, Bhutan and 
Sikkim. In Saudi Arabia no mission- 
aries have been admitted since the 
rise of Islam in the seventh century. 

How many readers know that “There 
are more Presbyterian churches in 
Seoul and Taegu than in any other two 
cities in the world, and the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary in Seoul, 
which had an enrollment of 660 in 
1957, is the largest seminary of that 
denomination anywhere in the 
world?” How many knew anything 
about Gabon? We read: 

Area: 103,000 sq. miles. Popula- 
tion: about 410,000. Capital: Libre- 
ville. Religion: Animism. 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 
Gabon, located on the Atlantic 
Ocean, is the smallest of the four 
provinces which formerly made up 
French Equatorial Africa. To the 
north is Cameroun; Congo Repub- 
lic lies to the east and south. Gabon 
is essentially forest country. The 
Omines live on the coast and are 
the most advanced of all the tribes. 
The Pahouins are more numerous 
and have preserved an independent, 
warlike spirit. They are related to 
the Badjas of Ubangi. The ani- 
mists recognize a superior spirit 
(God) and a host of genii, good and 
evil. The spirits of the dead are 
objects of worship. Islam is found 
in the northern part of the country. 

There is over a page of information 
on misisonary activity in Gabon, lar- 
gely devoted to Albert Schweitzer. 
An interesting factor in Japanese 
life is the Non-Church Christian Move- 
ment, founded by Uchimura Kanzo, 
and described by Emil Brunner as 
“the cream of Japanese Christianity, 
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vital and Biblical in the very best 
sense,” although the movement has 
deliberately shunned all the ecclesi- 
astical paraphernalia of Western 
Christianity, and sought to establish 
vital, spiritual ‘churches’ without or- 
ganizational structure or official mem- 
bership. 

Part Two is followed by statistical 
charts and an extensive bibliography, 
covering 21 pages and divided into 
Historical and General Reports, the 
Biblical Basis of Missions, missionary 
strategy, etc., and then according to 
regions of missionary activity. The 
reviewer was only able to discover 
one spelling or printing error which 
cannot be explained away by trans- 
atlantic deviationism: on p. 151 for 
‘Bunyon’ read ‘Bunyan’. This is es- 
sentially a book of reference, but can 
be read straight through with great 
profit and little effort. Perhaps this 
is the greatest compliment that one 
can pay to the late author and his 
reviser, who is now Professor of Mis- 
sions at Barrington College, Provi- 
dence. 

ALAIspAIR G. D. RAYNHAM 


ANGLICAN PRAYER 


Heart in Pilgrimage, a Study in 
Christian Prayer, ®8Y REGINALD 
CANT. FORWARD BY W. NORMAN PIrt- 
TENGER. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1961. 147 pp. 


This exposition of Christian prayer 
is written primarily from the approach 
of an Anglican, as might be expected 
of the author as Canon and Chan- 
cellor of York Minster, and in 1959, 
Visiting Lecturer in Ascetical Theology 
at General Seminary. He draws upon 
the creed, the calendar of saints’ 
days, the liturgical resources of the 
Book of Common Prayer and parti- 
cularly of the Eucharist, and the sup- 
porting assurances of the Anglican 
structure of the Church and of Chris- 
tian experience, to give meaning and 
resource to the practice of prayer. 
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“Prayer can be transformed from a 
drudgery to a delight,” he writes, “by 
considering what it means to have 
been baptized and to respond to 
God's loving initiative then encoun- 
tered for the first time” (p. 23). “The 
basic equipment of the candidate for 
initiation into the Christian Church 
is knowledge of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments” (p. 74). Within this 
framework he has much to say that 
is encouraging, wise, and gentle for 
the person seeking to maintain a life 
of praying. 

In another sense, the book would 
appear addressed, also, to those who 
stand within the Christian faith, rather 
than to inquirers. Biblical references 
and allusions are frequent and on 
the whole apt. The difficulties com- 
monly met in trying to pray are dealt 
with simply and directly, but with a 
tone of voice, as it were, of one ad- 
dressing persons who will of course 
be familiar with the overtones of what 
is being said. The problem of finding 
time to pray, for example, is treated 
under a discussion of the cardinal 
virtue of Justice (p. 48). The Creed 
itself may be turned into prayer, the 
value of such praying being that it 
is “solidly based on theology. .. . It 
helps integrate the formal theologi- 
cal belief which one professes in 
Church on Sunday with one’s inti- 
mate daily prayer in private.” Prob- 
ably so; but this outcome would seem 
to be more likely for the individual 
well settled into the appurtenances 
and supports of the Church of Eng- 
land than for others less prepared by 
reason of having come into some 
other branch of the Church, not to 
say, who are standing outside the 
tradition of the Church when they 
begin to inquire into the practice of 
prayer. 

Yet there is much here that can be 
useful to all who are concerned to 
pray, whatever their background or 
approach; and if the more particular 
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frame of reference does not happen 
to coincide with their own, this it- 
self can become a useful point of com- 
parison and self examination. Surely 
the place given by Canon Cant to 
liturgical prayer, especially in its su- 
preme form in the Eucharist, can give 
those not schooled in a deep sense 
of the meaning of the sacrament some- 
thing to ponder. 

Books on prayer appear in abun- 
dance year after year; but since they 
must all be more or less autobio- 
graphical, more or less personal in 
their confession, there is room for 
such a book as this to reassure and 
encourage those who—in spite of their 
baptism—may not find prayer easily 
transformed from drudgery to delight. 

Joun L. CasTEEL 


The Hymn and Congregational 
Singing, BY JAMEs R. SypNor. Rich- 
mond, John Knox Press, 1960. 192 
pp-, $4.50. 


The professor of church music at 
the Presbyterian School of Christian 
Education in Richmond, Virginia has 
edited a group of articles which he 
originally prepared for The Presby- 
ierian Outlook, added to them, and 
produced this book on hymn singing. 

The book was written on the pro- 
position that the greatest musical con- 
tribution that a leader of worship can 
make to the church is to develop con- 
gregational singing in order to trans- 
fer the treasures found in the hymnal 
to the lives of Christian people. This 
proposiiton is based on the idea that 
men can communicate with God 
through singing. The author is en- 
couraged in the realistic anticipation 
of accomplishing this purpose by the 
fact that many more resources are 
available to the modern church for im- 
proved congregational singing such 
as improved hymnals and studies of 
hymns as well as better educated 
ministers, church musicians and lay- 
men. 





In the first section of the book the 
author sets the responsibility for con- 
gregational singing, states the values 
of congregational singing and defines 
congregational singing. It is maintained 
that the purposes of hymn singing 
are to express the feelings and ideas 
of Christians, to proclaim their faith, 
to bind them together in close fellow- 
ship, to teach them Christian truths 
and to sustain them in their daily 
lives. Although in this treatment the 
use of hymns to express worship of 
God is mentioned, it does not receive 
the emphasis which it deserves as the 
primary purpose of congregational 
singing. The author notes that to date 
probably one half million hymns have 
been written and proceeds to provide 
a basic list of hymns arranged chrono- 
logically. This list includes such sub- 
jective songs as “Onward, Christian 
soldiers,” “I need Thee every hour,” 
and “What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
as well as many of the best hymns of 
the church, such as “A mighty For- 
tress is our God,” “All people that on 
earth do dwell,” and “O God, our 
Help in ages past.” For a professional 
church musician the author has a 
tolerant approach to gospel songs 
which is based on an understanding 
of the historical context in which 
they were written. Although the sec- 
tion on how to judge good texts and 
tunes includes most of the criteria for 
good hymns, his judgment of individ- 
ual texts and tunes is gentle. 

The second section of the book has 
practical suggestions for improving 
congregational singing. ‘These sug- 
gestions are addressed to ministers, 
organists, choir leaders, church school 
leaders and the laymen in the pews. 
This section also has miscellaneous 
chapters on congregational rehear- 
sals, hymn festivals and acoustics. A 
strong emphasis is made on the use 
of hymns for personal and family de- 
votions. The book has an excellent 
bibliography but lacks an index. 


This book does not distinguish 
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closely enough between objective 
hymns centered on fellowship with 
God and “teaching hymns” centered 
on the emotions of people in the con- 
gregations. This ambiguity arises from 
the failure to distinguish the prin- 
cipal purpose of hymns and to re- 
legate the other values of hymn sing- 
ing to their proper place under this 
primary aim. 

This is a practical book with a 
non-technical style common to po- 
pular articles in religious periodicals. 
It will be useful to the minister who 
is a layman in hymnody and to the 
lay leader of worship for whom it 
was written but while professionally 
educated church musicians will wel- 
come the book for its contribution 
to improved congregational singing, 
most of them will find the book too 
elementary for their own enrichment. 

THOMAS P. SLAVENS 


JONATHAN EDWARDS 
A Treatise Concerning Religious 
Affections, by Jonathan Edwards. 
Ep. BY JoHN E. Smitu. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1959. 526 
pp., $7.50. 


The Philosophical Theology of 
Jonathan Edwards, BY Douctas J. 
Ex_woop. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 220 pp., $3.75. 


Jonathan Edwards’ Religious Affec- 
tions, edited by John E. Smith of 
Yale University, is the second volume 
to appear in the Yale University Press 
edition of Edwards’ works. Paul Ram- 
sey edited the first volume, Freedom 
of the Will, which appeared in 1957. 
Smith’s text is from the first edition 
of Religious Affections, published in 
1746, and is therefore the most de- 
pendable one available. Other edi- 
tions of the work, published after 
Edwards’ death curing the late eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
abridged the text, omitted some of 
Edwards’ notes, and even included 
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considerable rewriting. This was in- 
tended to render the work a readable 
evangelical piece. The new edition 
is the original, carefully reasoned and 
carefully written product of Edwards 
own mind. 

The editor’s introduction is brief, 
directed more to the work itself than 
to the biographical or intellectual 
background. Smith says little of Ed- 
wards’ own life at the time he wrote 
Religious Affections, and for the back- 
ground of Edwards’ thought he has 
limited himself to the sixteen writers 
mentioned in the text. Important as 
most of these were, a discussion of 
others influential in Edwards’ back- 
ground, and how their thought bore 
on this work, would have been help- 
ful. 

The longest section in the introduc 
tion is an analysis of the twelve 
“distinguishing signs of truly gracious 
and holy affections,” discussion of 
which forms the greatest part of Kd- 
wards’ argument in Religious Affec- 
tions. Here is made clear the import- 
ance of the terms Edwards used, the 
vividness of his language, and the 
intimate relationship between his 
words and the realities they repre- 
sented. Edwards wanted to get behind 
outward appearance of revival to find 
whether they witnessed to a_ total 
commitment of the self. He wanted 
“to root affections in the inclination 
or central orientation of the self,” af- 
fections being the “sign-posts indicat- 
ing the direction of the soul, whether 
it is toward’ God in love or away 
from God and toward the world.” 
The twelve signs he discussed gave 
him the best guides he could arrive 
at in determining the validity of reli- 
gious affections. He was by no means 
writing a treatise in praise of affec- 
tions; rather he was analyzing them 
so as to determine which were good, 
which bad. “The intention of the 
Affections is to test these fruits of the 
Spirit, not to praise them. Edwards 
never lost sight of the twofold task 
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that followed: on the one hand, to 
defend the central importance of the 
affections against those who would 
eliminate them from religion; and 
and on the other, to provide criteria 
for testing them lest religion degene- 
rate into emotional fanaticism and 
faise enthusiasm.” 

Smith’s introduction emphasizes an 
important element for understanding 
the Affections, that in his analysis Ed- 
wards walked a thoughtful but pre- 
carious middle-ground between the 
unreasoned emotionalism of the ex- 
tremists of the Great Awakening and 
the semi-arid intellectualism of the 
enlightened and accepted ministers 
of the east. “Edwards’ chief purpose 
was to retain understanding in reli- 
gion as furnishing a rational criterion, 
but also to redefine it as a sensible 
light involving direct sensible percep- 
tion and the inclination of the heart. 
If this point is missed, the basic point 
of the Affections is lost and we shall 
be forced to rely upon that opposi- 
tion between the head and the heart 
which bedeviled the polemics of the 
Revival and of Romanticism in later 
American life.” 

Douglas J. Elwood’s The Philo- 
sophical Theology of Jonathan Ed- 
wards is an interesting addition to 
the growing body of interpretative 
literature on Edwards. The idea run- 
ning through it is that Edwards, un- 
able to accept concepts of. God which 
were too clearly theistic or pantheis- 
tic, chose a third way to approach the 
absolute/related problem in_ the 
Christian doctrine of God. We call it 
pan-en-theism. “When he was not 
absorbed in some controversy or 
other, his reconstruction of Calvinism 
often took the form of an attempt at 
synthesis of the main lines of thought 
in traditional theism and_ classical 
pantheism.” Succeeding, he discovered 
“a unifying concept that would do 
justice both to the majesty of God 
and to the immediacy of His pres- 
ence.” 
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The Christian Doctrine 
of Redemption 


by J. S. Whale 


The author of Christian Doc- 
trine and Protestant Tradition 
crowns these achievements with 
an interpretation of a single 
great doctrine—the doctrine of 
atonement. 


Dr. Whale’s lively, comprehen- 
sive discussion throws light on 
the revelation of the Eternal in 
historic time; the problem of 
evil; the divine victory over 
Satan; the ‘once for all’ unique- 
ness of Christ’s passion and vic- 
tory; the sacraments as the body 
of Christ; death and destiny; 
the resurrection of the body; 
the ‘end’ of history. 


Victor and Victim is the Reli- 
gious Book Club Selection for 
October. The RBC Bulletin 
writes, “Dr. Whale’s penetrating 
insight is matched by a vigor- 
ous style which gives his book 
an appeal to both minister and 
thoughtful layman.” 


“Takes a commanding place. It 
is a fresh discussion of the ex- 
perience of redemption through 
Christ by a scholar who matches 
solid thought with clarity of ex- 
pression.”—Pulpit Digest 


$3.50 at your local bookstore 
Cambridge University 
Press 
32 E. 57th St., N.Y. 22, N.Y. 
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He thought of God as a _ being 
whose nature was to communicate, and 
this He did through all things, since 
all nature was in Him. “In maturer 
years Edwards found increasing sa- 
tisfaction in the view that God is 
known most surely and most con- 
vincingly by an immediate awareness 
of His creative beauty in and through 
all the things He has made.” Yet 
through His creation He is never fully 
known, since He “is neither the sum 
total of all beings nor even the sum- 
ma summarum, but the creative unity 
in which every being participates, the 
Being of being, ens entum, a knowl- 
edge of which involves a unique in- 
sight into the meaning of universal 
being.” Elwood calls Edwards’ idea of 
the relationship between God and the 
world one of “mutual immanence”: 
God is in the world, and the world 
is in God. To state this in ontological 
terms is to alter it slightly: “God is 
not in being; being is in God.” 

Elwood’s third chapter, “Beyond 
Theism,” is devoted to a discussion of 
Edwards’ doctrine of creatio continua, 
God’s immediate sustaining of crea- 
tion, as against the deistic understand- 
ing of God as “Being-in-absentia.” 
He quotes from Edwards that “ ‘God’s 
preserving created things in being is 
perfectly equivalent to a continued 
creation, or to his creating those things 
out of nothing at each moment of 
their existence.’”” Thus Edwards faced 
the problem of “relocating God in a 
post-Newtonian universe” by a vigo- 
rous assertion of divine immanence. 
“He rejected both natural law and 
mechanical causation, reducing all 
causation to the ‘continued immediate 
efficiency’ of God in creation.” 

The difficult problem of moral evil 
in Edwards’ thought receives a full 
treatment. Elwood says that to Edwards 
evil was rooted in “the illusion of in- 
dependent individuality,” by which 
the person is estranged from God. 
Where this is so, “the one thing lack- 
ing is a direct and conscious partici- 
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pation in the being of God which is 
every moment creating, sustaining, 
and directing our lives.” God’s crea- 
tive love is absent, and since only God 
can pour that love into the heart and 
thus change its inclination, He is in 
some way the author of the evil. Thus 
Elwood can write that in Edwards’ 
thought “man is the agent of sin, while 
God is the ultimate cause of its exist- 
ence.” This could lead to disastrous 
conclusions about the moral nature of 
God, which later critics of Edwards 
used in attacking Calvinism. According 
to Elwood, Edwards met the problem 
by the argument that “evil, in the 
total view, may be the occasion of 
good. This virtually amounts to a 
new act of creation: although alien to 
the purpose of God, moral evil in it- 
self is seen to be, nevertheless, a finite 
fact out of which God is continually 
creating mew forms of life and 
beauty.” Thus “sin is an evil when 
considered in isolation from the system 
of universal existence comprehended 
in God; a good when viewed in its 
total relations, sub specie aeternitatis.” 

The fifth and sixth chapters are 
probably the most important ones. 
In the fifth, “The Self-Giving Nature 
of God,” Elwood discusses the depth 
of Edwards’ thought that “ ‘God made 
the world that He might communi- 
cate, and the creature receive, his 
glory; and that it might be received 
both by the mind and heart.’” The 
illumination or enlightenment of the 
creature involves a new apprehension 
of God’s glory in the created world. 
This is an important Puritan concept 
which took a central position in Ed- 
wards’ philosophical theology. Such 
apprehension was not, however, open 
to all men, and at the point of ex- 
plaining how it is given, and by 
whom, Elwood discusses the “signs” 
by which Edwards found true religious 
affections. To Edwards “all creation 
is resplendent with the munificent 
glory of God, but this does not con- 
stitute communication unless the mind 
is illuminated from within.” 
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This inward illumination is the 
“new sense” which played an im- 
portant part in the Religious Affec- 
tions. Elwood devotes his longest chap- 
ter to this “new sense of things” in 
Edwards’ theology. He points out that 
it is a “sense of the heart,” an incli- 
nation which includes both under- 
standing and will, and that it “does 
not involve the reception of any new 
sense data but simply a new perspec- 
tive and appreciation of the transcen- 
dent qualities in the object already 
accessible to the mind.” Thus conver- 
sion is a redirection of the entire self 
with regard to the things already 
given in life, not a break with the 
natural world. Faith is enlightenment 
or illumination, not belief in the un- 
provable or belief against proof. Ac- 
cording to Elwood, the “sense of the 
heart” is also God communicating 
himself, this time within the indi- 
vidual. Through it we come to an ex- 
perience of God not “in the mystery 
of the unknown so much as in the 
mystery of the known, not at the in- 
accessible borders of our life but at 
its very center.” 

The aesthetic and mystical elements 
of Edwards’ thought come into sharp 
focus under Elwood’s treatment. 
There is mysticism in the apprehen- 
sion of God through the “new sense,” 
the direct and personal realization of 
the divine gloria in which the whole 
self is involved. And the apprehension 
is of the magnificent symmetry and 
purposiveness of all created things, 
an aesthetic appreciation present in 
Edwards from his earliest writings 
onward. 

One of the most significant aspects 
of this book is its contribution to an 
understanding of Edwards in light of 
modern philosophical theology. On the 
nature of God, his self-communication, 
and man’s apprehension of him, 
Whitehead, Hartshorne, Tillich, Karl 
Heim, and even Alan Watts play 
hardly less a part in Elwood’s inter- 
pretation of Edwards’ thought than 
Locke, Mastricht, John Smith, Newton 





or Sibbes. Elwood may well be ac- 
cused of going too far in reading the 
thought of the twentieth century back 
into the eighteenth, but in fact he 
has, for the most part, developed his 
case circumspectly. He does not, for 
instance, call Edwards a pan-en-theist, 
but credits him with developing a 
“third way” which in its later history 
came to be called panentheism. And 
his command of Edwards’ own writ- 
ings, as well as the writings of those 
who influenced Edwards, cannot be 
doubted. 

One peculiar lack in the whole es- 
say, which may point up an important 
weakness in this approach to Edwards, 
and which is almost totally concealed 
by the assurance of the author in 
building his thesis smoothly from 
sources within and beyond Edwards, 
is Christology. Elwood discusses the 
doctrine of God, the immanence of 
God in creation, the “new sense” which 
appreciates God’s immanence and 
transcendence, and even the basis for 
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the “new sense” in the mystically- 
oriented Puritan doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. But nowhere does he develop 
a Christology in Edwards’ philosophi- 
cal theology. Nor does it appear that 
one is needed. Did Edwards abandon 
redemption through Christ in favor 
of redemption through the Holy Spirit 
giving us a new understanding of the 
world, and hence of God, Elwood 
makes much of the strength of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit in Puritan 
thought and hence in Edwards. But 
he says little of Christ, and makes 
even less of a place for Christ in Ed- 
wards’ philosophical theology. 
Careful notes follow the text. There 
is a bibilography of four pages on 
Jonathan Edwards’ own writings, and 
a separate bibliography on the text. 
HENRY BROCKMANN 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF A 14TH 
CENTURY LAYMAN 


Mystical Writings of Rulman Mers- 
win, edited and interpreted by 
Tuomas S. KeEprer. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1960. 143 pp., 
$2.95. 


One of the groups which gave stimu- 
lation to the mystical movement in 
western Europe during the Middle 
Ages was the Friends of God. This 
gathering of like-minded persons, 
along with the Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life, brought together laymen 
and clergy during the chaotic period 
of the fourteenth century—torn by 
war, plague and the Great Schism— 
in the conviction that life with God 
was the way to redeem, or at least 
make sense out of, their day. Here for 
the first time in English is one of the 
lay representatives of this Friends of 
God movement. 

Rulman Merswin was a prosperous 
Strassburg banker upon whom the 
preaching of Johannes Tauler made 
a deep impact, and struck by the 
seeming futility of his life, and the 
call of God to a higher vocation, he 
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renounced the world and his career, 
At the age of forty he and his wife 
began to live in a semi-monastic way 
with great stress on spiritual exer- 
cises and stern ascetic practices. Little 
is heard about him for almost twenty 
years after his. dramatic flight from 
the world, but at that time he pur- 
chased a run-down Benedictine abbey 
near Strassburg, and set up a retreat 
house for laymen and clergy called 
“Green Isle.” Until his death fifteen 
years later he was the guiding spirit 
and somewhat autocratic leader of 
this community. In addition to his 
administrative chores, and no doubt 
as part of his personal devotion and 
counsel with others, Merswin also 
did some writing which was found 
when he died. Rather than his heroic 
renunciation, or acumen as a founder 
of a retreat center, it is as a writer 
that he has maintained a modest 
fame, now enhanced by Dr. Kepler's 
sponsorship. 

The main attraction in this little 
volume is a piece entitled ““The Book 
of the Nine Stones.” Rufus Jones 
called this work “one of the greatest 
religious apocalypses of the Middle 
Ages,” and it well combines the ele- 
ments of visions, a prophetic judg- 
ment on the times, and rich symbol- 
ism or allegory, though Merswin is 
careful to see that little is left to the 
reader’s interpretation. A mountain 
with nine great stone cliffs forming 
an ascent and descent from the mists 
of the valley to the heights is the set- 
ting. The first phase of the allegory is 
a scene where fish are cast down from 
the top, and then make their way 
painfuly back up the rapids, for “the 
nature of these fish requires them to 
return to their source; else they will 
die.” The second phase is a description 
of the same scene, though now popu- 
lated by human beings, and is sup- 
posedly the historical situation of who 
in those times are on which rock. The 
author is told by God in a vision 
that practically everybody is con- 
demned to hell down in the mists of 
the valley, having committed mortal 
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sin without subsequent absolution 
and penance. But, some are free of 
this fatal taint, and thus are either 
on the first step to holiness, or have 
begun to make their way further, 
cliff by cliff, to the dazzling summit. 

Man’s basic problem for Merswin 
is that he either must use the graces 
given to him, and better his life, or 
“remain voluntarily in his sin,” and 
risk the at first highly possible and 
later almost inevitable fall from grace 
and damnation. Christians “smell of 
the cask,” Merswin learns in the 
vision, because they allow their bodies 
to determine the odor of their soul— 
a condition less than pleasing to 
God. However, his is not a lament 
but a positive program, and he says 
that what men need is a teacher “who 
knows the way” to lead them, an en- 
vironment to sustain them, and a 
mandate to progress and persevere. In 
an autobiographical treatise included 
in this book, entitled “The Beginning 
Four Years,” he describes with evoca- 
tive power his being assailed by 
temptation—so unclean he would not 
speak of it—until it left him utterly 
exhaused. This insight about the 
trials of serious discipleship, especially 
at the outset, is poignantly expressed 
in the “Nine Stones”: “[The life of 
holiness] is very difficult for men 
who have lived for a long time in 
their own desires.” 

So the vision continues as Merswin 
is escorted from stone to stone, each 
time commenting on how few have 
found the way, and finding to his 
surprise that even these who have 
are still far from perfect. Each of 
them have in fact been “hooked” by 
the Devil so that at their present 
point they are not free to proceed 
higher. At one place men have been 
halted because what they do “stems 
from their own nature” rather than 
being recognized as fully gifts of God, 
and at another place even the near- 
sanctified are rendered immobile be- 
cause “they want consolation or 
knowledge of God more than other 
men have it.” 


But finally the pilgrim reaches the 
ninth stone. Here are the radiant 
ones. What does he find? Men who 
have as if they had not, are perishing 
and don’t know nor care, and who in 
their simplicity have purged away all 
distraction and anxiety so that they 
have left only one fear: “they think 
they are not so perfectly following 
the vision of Christ as they ought.” 

Rulman Merswin was not a spirit- 
ual giant, and this is not a great 
book. It represents, however, an op- 
portunity to go to the sources and see 
how a devout layman of the four- 
teenth century saw the world and the 
Christian faith. It lets one inside the 
spirit of an individual who belonge! 
to a group of heroically-minded Chris- 
tians in a spiritually desperate era. 
Kepler’s Introduction paints a picture 
of the times in which Merswin lived, 
describes the man’s literary works, 
and generally covers the ground. His 
failure to analyze the deeper intent 
of what Merswin is seeking to convey 
about the nature of the Christian tife 
is disappointing. Perhaps he wanted 
only to whet interest, and then supply 
a bibliography, and this he has done. 

Ricuarp McKENNA 


PURSUING THE PROTESTANT- 
ROMAN CATHOLIC DIALOGUE 


Facing Protestant-Roman Catholic 
Tensions, Ev. By Wayne H. Cowan. 
New York, Association Press, 1960. 
125 pp., $2.50, paper $.50. 


This trenchant little book has boldly 
brought within its covers extremes of 
opinion on an issue both difficult and 
delicate. Arranged in the form of a 
number of brief essays followed by 
replies, this book gives a lively sense 
of dialogue. The editor obviously has 
a keen ear for the give and take of 
true debate. The issues in the complex 
problem of Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant relations are stated simply and 
directly. The book fairly crackles at 
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places with a resounding realism. The 
writers often become petulant with 
one another. Such is the inevitable 
outcome of bringing in the more stri- 
dent voices of Paul L. Blanshard and 
C. Stanley Lowell as well as the more 
irenic voices of John C. Bennett and 
Robert McAfee Brown. Unlike the 
claim made on its dust jacket to show 
us how to think clearly and unemo- 
tionally about the issues, the book 
really serves to show how difficult 
it is to think about the issues at all. 
The various authors seem agreed in 
principle when they discuss the neces- 
sity and desirability of dialogue. But 
when the dialogue touches on the cen- 
tral and delicate issues of civil in- 
tolerance and the separation of church 
and state as evidenced through the 
clashes over birth control, school sup- 
port and censorship it becomes more 
of a “double monologue.” Yet the 
real virtue of this book is perhaps 
the direct and unvarnished way it 
presents both the possibility and the 
perils of creative conversation _ be- 
tween Roman Catholics and Protest- 
ants, 

It is virtually impossible to review 
a book on a topic so vital and press- 
ing without making the review another 
chapter in the discussion. But there 
are certain recurring elements in the 
current attempts at dialogue that this 
book highlights clearly. The first mat- 
ter evident is that while there are 
expressions of Protestant intransigence 
in the persons of Messrs. Lowell and 
Blanshard, there are not first hand 
representations of Roman Catholic 
intransigence. True, Cardinal Ot- 
taviani, the Spanish hierarchy and 
the editorial mentality of the Brook- 
lyn Tablet are mentioned but usually 
in a slighting or interpretative aside 
by the Roman Catholic liberals. Yet if 
our facing of Roman Catholic-Protes- 
tant tensions is to be wholly realistic, 
we must face Roman Catholic in- 
transigence in its sternest and most 
disturbing forms. While agreeing with 
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the more liberal Catholics that the 
tradition of civil intolerance is not 
the only one in the present day 
Roman Church, it is still manifest 
that the major thrust of Catholic 
thougth has tended to link dogmatic 
intolerance with civil intolerance. 
This has been a tradition of cen- 
turies that this intensely conservative 
institution is not apt to modify 
quickly or easily. 

The usual Catholic rejoinder to this 
observation is that Protestants simply 
do not understand. As Father Dauen- 
hauer observes, Protestants unduly 
simplify ‘complicated and delicate 
questions.” Truc, the complexity of 
the structure and growth of dogma 
in the Roman Church is a factor in 
appraising its position on any ques- 
tion. But the most disturbing element 
in this whole dialogue is precisely 
that liberal Catholics are driven to 
this devious sort of defense of their 
positions through balancing and in- 
terpreting the varying strands of a 
dogmatic complex to find accomoda- 
tion for themselves and their thought. 
It is evident, for example, that Catho- 
lics have been interpreting and re- 
interpreting the Syllabus of ‘Errors 
from the very moment that Pious 
IX promulgated it because it was so 
far out of touch with political reality. 
Most assuredly such interpretation be- 
comes a “complex and delicate” mat- 
ter that Protestants should not “un- 
duly simplify.” Yet this does not really 
answer the concerns of Protestants 
who fear such statement of intransig- 
ence as factors in the growth of Roman 
Catholic policy on issues of public 
life. Protestant anxieties are not really 
allayed because Catholic liberals can 
be accommodated within the Roman 
Church. Our anxieties stem from the 
very terms within which these liberal 
voices must find their accommoda- 
tions. 


DonaALp G. DAWE 
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